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H*? we not grown so accustomed 

to the idea, the situation in 
which the country finds itself with the 
treaty’s failure in the Senate would 
be regarded as intolerable. No prac- 
ticable way of arriving at a real set- 
tlement is in sight. A mere declara- 
tion that the war is over would leave 
everything at loose ends, even if it 
could be made effective without the 
consent of the President, which is at 
least doubtful. The one resource 
which does remain open is a return 
of the treaty to the Senate by the 
President, with a suggestion from 
him of some basis upon which ratifi- 
cation may be obtained. But it seems 
certain that Mr. Wilson entertains no 
thought of doing anything of the 
kind. It is still in his power, how- 
ever, by a single stroke to reéstablish 
himself in the regard of those who 
so short a time ago were his devoted 
admirers, and to win the approbation 
of millions of others. All he has to 
do is to recognize the duty which cir- 
cumstances place upon him. If he 
should rise to the occasion now, no- 


body will begrudge him the satisfac- 
tion of claiming that he was right all 
along, that he had fought to the last 
ditch for what he held to be essential, 
and that, in accepting less at last, he 
was yielding only to the compulsion of 
absolutely demonstrated necessity. 
O* the evidence presented, the jury 

at Grand Rapids promptly brought 
in a verdict of guilty against Senator 
Newberry and sixteen of the leading 
agents in the collection and expendi- 
ture of the funds used to procure his 
election. The result is of the highest 
public importance as an example of 
the powerlessness of wealth and social 
standing and political influence to 
paralyze the arm of justice. Judge 
Sessions imposed upon Senator New- 
berry and two others the maximum 
penalty of two years in the peniten- 
tiary and $10,000 fine. The verdict 
was based on conspiracy to violate 
the law imposing a specific limit on 
allowable expenditure. Senator New- 
berry’s complicity was established by 
letters over his own signature to the 
manager of his campaign, showing 
that he had full knowledge of the 
large sums used, and gave constant 
advice as to their expenditure. A 
stay of sixty days was granted, within 
which papers will be prepared for an 
appeal. The case will be fought on 
the validity of the law itself, and not 
on the question of its violation. The 
possible escape of the present defen- 
dants on some technical defect in the 
legislation under which they were 
convicted would only deepen the pub- 
lic feeling that the expenditure of 
money to control the results of pri- 
maries and elections needs stringent 
regulation. 


7 newspapers have given only 
fragmentary reports of the evi- 
dence in the case. Enough has been 
printed, however, to show that the 
wealth of Mr. Newberry himself, his 


family, and his friends was lavishly 
used in violation of the law and of 
political decency. This is not to say 
that Senator Newberry reached his 
seat by what is usually denominated 
as bribery. But we are coming to 
realize that less visibly criminal 
forms of attaining one’s ends in poli- 
tics may be more corrupting, more 
dangerous to the safety of the state, 
than direct bribery. The expenditure 
of large sums of money in election 
campaigns is not wrong merely be- 
cause there happens to be a law set- 
ting a comparatively low limit, and 
establishing a penalty for its trans- 
gression. The moral condemnation 
of the practice was emphatic and 
general long before it found its way 
into the statute books. It is practi- 
cally impossible to keep such lavish 
expenditure free from actual bribery, 
but even if this could be done there 
is ample reason for restriction. To 
allow the man of wealth to spend 
without limitation is to put a tremen- 
dous handicap on the man of small 
means who aspires to public office. 


CCORDING to the Freeman, 

which made its initial bow to the 
reading public last week, the one far- 
off divine event into which mankind 
is to evolve, with the husks of politi- 
cal organization stripped away, is to 
be simply “the idea of Society.” The 
aristocratic state has passed, the 
middle-class state is hurrying to- 
wards the brink; the proletarian 
state is coming, but not to stay. In 
fact, the very word stay is an offense 
to the whole scheme of modern prog- 
ress. Did not Cicero appeal to 
Jupiter Stator to stay the hand of 
Catiline and his fellow progressives 
in their efforts to change the estab- 
lished order of the Roman republic? 
Why centre our politics around an old 
Greco-Roman root like that, with all 
kinds of reactionary ideas clinging to 
it? Let us away with things static, 
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and give full swing to the kinetic. 
The mere “idea of Society,” uncor- 
seted by stays of any description, is 
certainly fluid enough to make of life 
no dull museum of the magna char- 
tas, constitutions and other establish- 
ments of the past, but one grand 
movie, with no police regulations, no 
censor, no war tax, and no reserved 
seats. Doubtless the architects will 
be able to arrange some plan by 
which each and all of us may have the 
very best seat, the one thing neces- 
sary to save the stateless future from 
that friction of inequality supposed 
to be fatal to any possible form of 
state. 


EITHER the Danes nor the Ger- 

mans are satisfied with the re- 
sults of the plébiscite in Slesvig. The 
former are bitterly disappointed by 
their defeat in the Second Zone, 
which includes the important town of 
Flensburg ; the Germans, on the other 
hand, complain of the inclusion within 
the First Zone of such preponder- 
antly German towns as Tondern, 
where the vote was 2,385 for Ger- 
many and 733 for Denmark, and of 
Hoyer, where 581 German and 219 
Danish votes were cast. The Ger- 
man Government has presented a 
note to the Plébiscite Commission de- 
manding a frontier line which would 
leave a section including these towns 
and some territory belonging to Flens- 
burg’s hinterland to Germany, and in 
Denmark a strong chauvinistic move- 
ment is on foot for a Danish Flens- 
burg, in spite of an overwhelming ma- 
jority having voted against incorpo- 
ration with Denmark. The plébiscite 
as a panacea for frontier disputes is 
sadly discredited by this experiment, 
which leaves both parties dissatisfied 
and insisting on a revision. 


\ pow refusal of England and France 
to recognize Prince Feisal as King 
of Syria has promptly been answered 
by the new monarch with the declara- 
tion of a boycott against countries oc- 
cupying territory of Arabs. The Brit- 
ish policy of encouraging a Pan-Arab 
propaganda was an excellent weapon 
against the Turk when military forces 
could not be spared in sufficient 
numbers to defeat him without the 


aid of his rebellious subjects; but now 
the rebels, being subjects of the Turk 
no longer, are naturally disinclined to 
acknowledge themselves subjects of 
any Western Power. “Freedom and 
independence are rights of Syria,” 
proclaim the posters displayed on the 
walls of Damascus; and the Arab’s 
origin from Ishmael, “more ancient 
than Moses, Christ, or Mohammed,” 
buttresses his claim to these rights. 
Without strong reinforcements it 
will be difficult for France to main- 
tain her position of mandatory Power, 
but it is doubtful whether, at the 
present juncture, with Germany in a 
turmoil, she will be able to spare any 
troops. For a country so exhausted, 
and deprived of a large percentage of 
its manhood, it seems a dangerous 
policy to sacrifice its energy, badly 
needed for reconstruction at home, to 
a scheme of colonial expansion. Win- 
ston Churchill admitted in the House 
of Commons the impossibility of 
policing Mesopotamia permanently at 
the cost of at least $15,000,000 a year. 
How, then, could France afford to 
keep up her protectorate over a coun- 
try which strongly objects to being 
protected? But Churchill has sug- 
gested a remedy for this high cost of 
colonial living: as a modern Prospero 
he will send out his Ariels to guard, 
in inexpensive flight, the old Garden 
of Eden. 


O merchant fleet has suffered se- 
verer losses during the war than 

that of France. They amount to 
930,355 tons, or 40 per cent. of pre- 
war tonnage. The Compagnie de 
Navigation sud-Atlantique, in a re- 
cent publication, gives a very pessi- 
mistic view of the country’s chances 
of recovering its sea-trade. Only by 
purchasing, at fabulous prices, old or 
badly built wooden ships, has France 
been able somewhat to make up for 
her loss. But neither the number nor 
the seaworthiness of these new acqui- 
sitions suffices to enable the country 
to compete with its allies and the neu- 
trals in the conquest of the world- 
market. The import of the chief nec- 
essaries of life is carried on largely 
by foreign freighters, for which the 
country has to disburse an annual 
amount of four billion francs to for- 


eign steamship companies. Experts 
estimate the country’s need of ton- 
nage at 51% million tons, which is 
about twice the amount before the 
war. No wonder the French press in- 
sists on retention of the 500,000 tons 
of German ships now in the hands of 
the French Government, of 200,000 of 
which the Wilson-George agreement 
would deprive the French. 


-” his able criticism of Keynes and 

Dillon in last week’s issue of the 
Review, Professor Lovejoy expresses 
the belief that “M. Clemenceau seems 
to have fought with all his skill, re- 
sourcefulness and pertinacity” for the 
French demand that all German ter- 
ritory on the left bank of the Rhine 
should be separated from the German 
Empire. As the former French Pre- 
mier is held responsible by common 
opinion for all the demands which, 
though but partly conceded, have 
made the Versailles peace an execra- 
ble document to the Keyneses and 
Dillons, it seems only fair to M. Cle- 
menceau that a different version of 
his share in the proceedings with re- 
gard to this point of vital interest 
should be brought to the knowledge 
of our readers. Stéphane Lauzanne, 
the chief editor of the Matin, vouches 
for the truth of this diverging ac- 
count. Foch and Poincaré, accord- 
ing to him, were advocates of the 
Rhine as the strategic frontier. 
“Foch wrote his eloquent memoran- 
dum of January 10, 1919, which could 
not be suppressed ; Poincaré composed 
an admirable note, which can not be 
suppressed for good, and will, one 
day, have to be published.” But he 
demanded that it should, at least, be 
handed to Wilson and Lloyd George. 
They refused to concede it, “and,” ex- 
claims Lauzanne, “how could they be 
expected not to refuse, seeing that 
the French delegation shared their 
standpoint! In vain Poincaré ad- 
dressed a personal letter to Wilson 
and Lloyd George to win them over 
to his views. But how many letters 
would he have had to write to con- 
vince Clemenceau, Pichon, and even 
Tardieu!” Only Tardieu let himself 
be persuaded, at last, to change his 
mind and became an ardent supporter 
of Foch and Poincaré after his con- 
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version. It was he who, even after 
France had received, as an alternative 
guarantee for her security, the prom- 
ise of special treaties with England 
and the United States, insisted on a 
temporary occupation of the Rhine- 
land as a guarantee for the fulfillment 
of the peace terms by Germany. 


T is very encouraging to be told 
by the Restaurant Men’s Associ- 
ation that the price of food is coming 
down. From such a source it is so 
much more encouraging than if the 
hope were held out, say, by a Govern- 
ment official, or a mere economist. 
We have noticed that when the deal- 
ers in clothes or the dealers in gaso- 
line, or the dealers in anything, say 
that the price of their commodities is 
going up, go up it does. As prophets, 
they never make a mistake. For that 
reason, when they say that prices are 
coming down, we are prepared to ex- 
tend to them, and to them only, the 
fullest credence. 


| Ny rsdeienynas hopeful sign of the 

times is given forth by the New 
York Custom Cutters’ Club, which, 
apparently, is charged with responsi- 
bility for setting the styles of men’s 
clothes. Tight-fitting clothes must go, 
and the easy, natural-fitting coat of 
pre-war days will be the mode. Since 
pretty much everybody who is thor- 
oughly honest and of good taste is 
still wearing a coat that was made 
before the war, concerning the lines 
of which it may at least be said that 
they are easy, perhaps the decision 
of the Custom Cutters is just as well. 


T= attack of the New York City 

Commissioner of Accounts on 
William T. Hornaday, as director of 
the New York Zodlogical Park, is a 
matter which deserves the attention 
of every lover of wild life. If the 
Commissioner has found points in 
which the account-keeping of the 
Park could be improved, no one who 
knows the character of Mr. Hornaday 
will doubt that a proper presentation 
of them would receive respectful and 
immediate attention from him. But 
the tone and substance of the attack 
bears every mark of a desire to re- 
move the Bronx Zodlogical Garden 


from the care of the New York 
Zoological Society and throw it into 
the hopper of city politics. This 
would not only strike a heavy blow at 
the value of the “Zoo” itself, as a 
place of recreation and education for 
the millions of New York City, but 
would seriously cripple the working 
facilities of a man who has done per- 
haps more than any other man that 
ever lived to promote an intelligent 
interest in wild life, and secure both 
legislative and private measures for 
its protection. It is inconceivable 
that public sentiment will allow the 
wolves of spoils politics to drive Will- 
iam T. Hornaday out of the “Zoo.” 


‘T FOUND myself deeply interested,” 

said Professor McAndrew Cantlie, 
“in the present effort to socialize 
the traffic in New York’s Fifth Ave- 
nue. I regret that I had not more 
time in which to study its manifold 
bearings. It was at once plain to 
me, however, that whatever signifi- 
cance they might have in the troubled 
lives of the drivers of motor cars, the 
complicated system of lights and 
other signals possessed no interest 
for mere pedestrians. The pedes- 
trians, indeed, do not even need to 
watch the incredibly numerous po- 
licemen who are strategically dis- 
posed along the thoroughfare. The 
pedestrian is watched by the police- 
man; and let him so much as start to 
cross the street when, as it were, he 
would be moving out of his turn, and 
a vigilant officer firmly and promptly 
restores him to an insecure footing 
on the edge of a crowded curb. When 
at a signal the vigilance of the police 
relaxed, the crowd streamed across 
the avenue with an unwonted sense 
of utter safety. At that moment—it 
seemed to be perfectly understood by 
those who were managing the game, 
but it most certainly was not under- 
stood by the crowd—the motors turn- 
ing from Forty-second street into 
the Avenue began to crash into them. 
It was most interesting to see the 
crowd endeavoring, and not always 
with perfect success, to recover its 
blunted sense of individual responsi- 
bility. Here,” said the Professor, “I 
fear we have the perfect type and 
example of paternalism.” 


The Wreck of the 
Treaty 


HEN President Wilson laid the 
Treaty of Versailles before the 
Senate, he knew, and all the country 
knew, that there would be a more or 
less serious struggle over its ratifica- 
tion, and that this would turn entirely 
on the issue of the League of Nations. 
It soon became apparent, too, that 
the lines would be drawn not upon 
acceptance or rejection of the League, 
but upon the issue of reservations 
designed to lessen the force of some 
of the obligations involved in the 
treaty, especially those contained in 
Article X. That the treaty would be 
accepted in some form was not only 
the almost universal wish and hope, 
but the almost universal expectation, 
of the people of the United States. 
A large proportion of them desired it 
because of their high hopes of the 
League as a permanent preventive of 
war; and all of them, with the excep- 
tion of a small though not an unim- 
portant contingent, desired it because 
rejection of the League meant rejec- 
tion of the treaty, and rejection of 
the treaty meant failure of the United 
States to do its share in the restora- 
tion of the world. It was felt that 
even any considerable delay in the 
completion of the settlement would be 
a calamity of appalling magnitude, 
with Europe in the throes both of 
revolutionary upheaval and of dire 
economic distress. 

In those first days of the treaty 
debate, the gloomiest of pessimists 
would not have dared to forecast the 
actual story which these nine months 
have presented. We have lived 
through month after month of dreary 
wrangling, relieved by hardly a single 
inspiring feature, and ending in 
melancholy failure. For this failure, 
while there have been many causes, 
President Wilson must bear incom- 
parably the heaviest load of responsi- 
bility. He chose to adopt from the 
beginning, and to maintain to the end, 
the attitude of one who was not called 
upon either to pay a decent respect 
to the opinions of those who differed 
with him in judgment, or to take into 
serious account the power of those 
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who, in the exercise of their Consti- 
tutional functions, were in a position 
to defeat his purpose. From the first 
moment to the last, it seems never to 
have occurred to him that the higher 
that purpose was, the more impera- 
tively was the duty laid upon him of 
striving for it, not by staking every- 
thing on a gambler’s chance of win- 
ning by sheer obstinacy, but by 
adopting such a course as was rea- 
sonably calculated to attain so much 
of it as could be attained. No plea 
of high ideals can avail to absolve 
him from the guilt of having failed 
in that clear duty. How lamentably 
he did fail, a calm retrospect suffices 
to show. 

For the outstanding feature of the 
whole story is that the President’s 
hold on public sentiment has steadily 
diminished, from week to week, from 
month to month. He started out with 
the advantage of that almost unani- 
mous desire for a speedy settlement 
to which we have referred. More- 
over, his party in the Senate was sol- 
idly behind him, while the opposing 
party was split into three sharply 
marked divisions. The “mild reser- 
vationists” showed, in those early 
days, more anxiety in behalf of the 
treaty than in behalf of their reserva- 
tions. These reservations themselves 
‘were couched in language which care- 
fully avoided all appearance of un- 
friendliness to the broad purposes of 
the League. It was evident that what 
these men offered, and offered at the 
cost of arraying themselves against 
their party’s leaders, was the utmost 
that could be attained. Some of the 
most ardent advocates of the League 
of Nations—men who had been de- 
voted to the idea of it long before Mr. 
Wilson had taken it up—recognized 
this at once; others of them, like Mr. 
Taft, recognized it before long. The 
President had absolutely no reason 
for believing otherwise. Had he felt 
that sense of responsibility for the 
result which marks the true states- 
man—yes, the true man—he would 
have welcomed the aid of the “mild 
reservationists.” He might not have 
accepted their proposal; he might 
have fought for more, so long as there 
was any hope for more; but he would 
have exhibited a certain degree of 


friendliness to those who were striv- 
ing to save all they could of his pro- 
gramme. Instead of that, he left 
them out in the cold; the Democratic 
Senators, acting under his directions, 
refused to enter into any kind of un- 
derstanding with them; in a word, 
the only hopeful element in the whole 
situation was deliberately reduced to 
a nullity. 

We have said that the President 
had “absolutely no reason” for think- 
ing that the treaty could be put 
through without reservations. In 
one sense this statement is not alto- 
gether correct. He did have one rea- 
son, which to his peculiar type of 
mind was sufficient. He thought that 
he could swing the country into line 
in a whirlwind speaking tour. No 
amount of experience seems to suffice 
to pry this notion of personal omnipo- 
tence out of Mr. Wilson’s head. His 
speaking tour did not fail because of 
his physical breakdown. It was a pit- 
iful failure from the beginning. And 
it was to the credit of the American 
people that it was a failure. Long 
before he began the tour, it had be- 
come manifest that the people had 
come to realize that there were se- 
rious reasons for misgiving about the 
country pledging itself unreservedly 
to so momentous a departure from its 
traditions as was involved in Article 
X. Instead of meeting the actual dif- 
ficulties of this question Mr. Wilson 
simply dug himself in. Exhortation, 
denunciation, assertion—these were 
the staple of his speeches. They rested 
essentially on the assumption that 
whoever opposed his programme was 
actuated either by a low standard of 
public morality or by partisan or per- 
sonal malice; and at the end of his 
speechmaking the League was weaker 
than at the beginning of it. 

Apart from all this, however, the 
last trace of possible doubt as to the 
character of the situation was re- 
moved when the Senate voted on rati- 
fication four months ago. There 
might still be differences of opinion 
on specific points; but that the treaty 
could not be adopted without substan- 
tial reservations was then proved be- 
yond peradventure. The President 
would still have been justified, never- 
theless, in an endeavor to have the 





reservations made as inoffensive as 
possible; but not a finger did he stir 
in this direction. When he emerged 
from his long silence in his Jackson- 
Day letter, he dashed all:the hopes of 
the friends of the treaty by adhering 
to his position of no compromise. In 
his very last word—his recent letter 
to Senator Hitchcock—he went even 
further than ever before by explic- 
itly putting upon the mild reserva- 
tionists the same brand as upon those 
who had been responsible for the 
most obnoxious proposals. The con- 
sequence has been not only the defeat 
of the treaty, but a practically unop- 
posed course for a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of mischievous proposals 
such as the preposterous reservation 
concerning Irish independence. When 
all proposals are indiscriminately 
doomed to futility, there can be little 
energy in the effort to save the best 
and reject the worst. How different 
the result would have been if the 
President had not laid his paralyzing 
touch upon the situation may unhesi- 
tatingly be inferred from the fact 
that, even as it was, one-half of the 
Democratic Senators felt it their duty 
to vote for the treaty with all the 
sins of the Lodge programme, and 
more besides, on its head. 

We do not by any means wish to 
absolve others of their share of the 
blame. Senator Lodge has shown 
himself neither a large-minded states- 
man nor a competent party leader; 
and he has given countenance to many 
abominable moves in the game. On 
the Democratic side there has been 
a lamentable want of manly self- 
assertion. In the face of a responsi- 
bility so awful in its nature that one 
might have hoped it would call forth 
on all sides a loftiness of spirit and a 
largeness of mind befitting the occa- 
sion, there has been a long succes- 
sion of petty manceuvres. But the 
situation of others was complicated 
by the fact of divergencies to be 
reconciled or combinations to be ef- 
fected; upon the President alone 
there rested a clear and simple duty 
and .an_ undivided responsibility. 
The responsibility he shouldered with 
unhesitating assurance; but to the 
duty he has been consistently and per- 
versely blind. 
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Campaign Arguments 


NE consideration must have 
tempted even the “irreconcil- 
ables” to yield on the treaty. The 
thought of the campaign arguments, 
with the treaty still an issue, is hor- 
rible to contemplate. An indication 
of what they will be like, even when 
prosecuted on a supposedly high 
plane, is given by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann’s attack on General Leonard 
Wood in the New Republic. 

Two laudatory volumes on General 
Wood gave Mr. Lippmann his chance. 
A part of this material was fair game, 
no doubt, though even here Mr. Lipp- 
mann shows himself to be a pretty old 
young man in taking exception to the 
use as argument of certain details 
which were calculated to catch the 
admiration of youth. For, other 
things being equal, Wood’s athletic 
prowess at college and his marked 
success in organizing college teams 
might be supposed to excite approval. 
Truly, our youth have rapidly aged 
if they now regard the captain of the 
football team as quite like other mor- 
tals! Not so long ago even old men 
were rather pleased to remember 
Teddy’s skill as a boxer and the fact 
that he had once floored a big bully 
in the primitive West. 

The point would not be worth 
stressing if it were not involved in 
the broad implications of Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s arguments. It unfortunately 
tends to discredit the advantages of 
vigorous manhood and carries the 
reader back to that whole body of 
doctrine sponsored by the phrase “too 
proud to fight.” Is one of the best 
American instincts to be challenged 
anew during the campaign? 

One is not pleased, either, by Mr. 
Lippmann’s polite sneer at General 
Wood’s proud American ancestry. In 
biographies it is fitting to introduce 
facts of birth and antecedents, and 
Mr. Lippmann’s singling out of these 
for criticism reminds one of the re- 
cent tendency of representatives of 
other races in this country to mini- 
mize the Anglo-Saxon strain and tra- 
ditions. Of such urgency is the cause 
of internationalism! 

These are preliminary details. 
What matters in the writer’s argu- 





ment is General Wood’s qualifications 
for President. After listening to per- 
functory praise of his work in Cuba, 
which is shown to signify little as to 
his possibilities as a statesman, we 
are permitted the conclusion: he has 
not been “an administrator by vol- 
untary codperation like Hoover.” 
Waiving the established fact that 
Wood had remarkable success in ob- 
taining the good will of the Cubans, 
Mr. Lippmann’s comparison can not 
pass without challenge. If he is re- 
ferring to Mr. Hoover in his capacity 
as United States Food Administrator, 
his remark ill befits one who has for 
some years preached the supreme 
power of economics in regulating 
world affairs. While we do not wish 
to detract one jot of the praise due to 
Mr. Hoover, it is only fair to recog- 
nize that with his hand on the great 
food reservoirs of this country he 
held over Europe a weapon mightier 
than a general’s sword. 

“For the ulterior objects of this 
war he [Wood] cared nothing in par- 
ticular, but for war, efficiently and 
triumphantly conducted, he cared a 
great deal. Roosevelt and he focused 
and organized sentiment chiefly 
among the upper strata of society in 
the big cities, in the colleges, and 
among the intellectuals. The mass of 
the people they did not convert—that 
was done by the President with his 
democratic formulas.” There is a 
curious upsidedownness in Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s reasoning. He contends, in 
effect, that the persons of presum- 
ably higher intelligence drew upon 
their instincts in order to see the 
light; whereas the masses were not 
convinced until vouchsafed the Four- 
teen Points. Which is to say that a 
farmer in Kansas withheld his son 
until assured that Albania was to be 
freed and Poland guaranteed access 
to the sea! What the upper strata 
saw and felt was, of course, the out- 
rage perpetrated upon civilization. 
To infer that they had no hope of a 
better order of things coming out of 
the war is merely stupid. Stricter 
logic would have made Mr. Lippmann 
see that what the President really did 
was to confuse simple persons by 
setting their minds at work on the 
details of the future world settle- 


ment when they should have been 
focused on the central issue of right 
and wrong. To admonish us to be 
neutral in our thoughts on a question 
upon which no right-minded, discern- 
ing person could possibly be neutral 
tended to delay a popular judgment 
which any leader with his heart in 
the cause might have obtained 
promptly. 

But to hold Mr. Lippmann down to 
strict logic would be hardly fair. Our 
new President is to be an executive 
in a “new world” in which even logic 
may be supposed to show new mani- 
festations. What qualities he should 
have is not clear even to the radicals. 
The Nation, also a “new worlder,” 
condemns the New Republic’s choice, 
Mr. Hoover, because he is not what 
he professes to be, a “progressive in- 
dependent.” He is not progressive, it 
seems, because he clings to those 
hoary institutions, private ownership 
of railroads and competition in indus- 
try. If a man with “progressive” 
ideas is desired, let it be remembered 
that Mr. Wilson had those in abun- 
dance. One of the real dangers just 
now is the fact that the world is 
deluged with ideas, most of them too 
unwieldy for mortals’ brains. The 
man of the hour is he who can re- 
orient us safely and solidly. It is well 
for the chances of Hoover and Wood 
that they do not measure up to, or 
down to, the tests implied by Mr. 
Lippmann’s campaign arguments. 


The Farmers’ Ques- 


tionnaire 


ON is somewhat at a loss, these 

days, without a Who’s Who of 
farmers’ organizations. Here, as 
elsewhere, one has to be on the look- 
out for camouflage, for it is no more 
true that everyone who wears the 
“blue jeans” has ever held the plow 
handle than that every American girl 
who walks the streets of Lucerne with 
a rucksack slung over her shoulder 
and an alpenstock in her hand has 
climbed, or intends to climb, Pilatus. 
We have no reason to suppose, how- 
ever, that the National Board of Farm 
Organizations, which has drawn up a 
questionnaire for presidential candi- 
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dates, does not have its roots actually 
in the outdoor soil, rather than in 
some politician’s private hothouse. 
The questions which these men 
have put are conveyed with no offen- 
sive threat, nor do they involve any 
temptation to an honest candidate to 
stultify himself, or sacrifice the inter- 
ests of the whole, in order to secure 
the vote of a class. The candidate 
who does so will not be driven by 
superior force from without, but will 
be displaying his own inherent in- 
stinct for the demagogue’s way of 
approach. The candidates are first 
asked to pledge themselves to work 
towards a more direct dealing be- 
tween farmers and consumers, both 
sides to share in the resultant saving 
from undue expenses between farm 
and kitchen. There is no demand to 
abolish the middleman altogether, no 
railing at him as always and every- 
where a profiteer, but merely a rea- 
sonable proposal to cut down interme- 
diate expenses by such means as may 
be found available. The second point 
aims to secure to all farmers and con- 
sumers “the full, free and unques- 
tioned right to organize and to pur- 
chase and sell codéperatively.” Codp- 
eration is not “socialism,” nor is there 
any denial of the right to private 
property in the fact that a large num- 
ber of individuals choose to use a 
part of their private property in such 
a combination. In claiming every 
such movement as an irretraceable 
advance towards an inevitable “so- 
cialism,” the advocates of that “ism” 
do not state a fact, but merely illus- 
trate their lack of mental balance. 
The third question pertains to rep- 
resentation of farmers on general 
boards and commissions in whose 
membership various interests are 
recognized, even though the work in- 
volved might be only indirectly con- 
nected with agriculture. Believing 
that this was not intended as a mere 
request for a share in “patronage,” 
we do not believe that any candidate 
would improve his chances by pledg- 
ing himself, if elected, to place some 
man direct from the farm on each and 
every “general” board or commission 
constituted during his term. What 
is wanted is a reasonable considera- 
tion of the agricultural interest, 


wherever directly or indirectly in- 
volved, and this can be both promised 
and delivered without demagoguery 
or class favoritism. The next ques- 
tion concerns the qualifications of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and sug- 
gests nothing extreme or unwise. In 
asking for a Secretary “satisfactory 
to the farm organizations of Amer- 
ica,” we do not believe that the satis- 
faction in mind is of the sort referred 
to when one speaks of a Democratic 
revenue collector at the port of New 
York, or a Republican postmaster in 
Philadelphia, as “satisfactory to the 
organization.” The request for an 
investigation of “the great and grow- 
ing evil of farm tenancy, so that steps 
may be taken to check, reduce, or end 
it,” may well have an affirmative re- 
ply, without committing the candidate 
to the assertion or belief that tenant 
farming is always an evil. The real 
evil is the descent from ownership to 
tenancy ; but tenancy is sometimes an 
intermediate station for men moving 
in the opposite direction. 

We are not quite certain just what 
is referred to in the question whether 
the candidate will work to secure to 
codperative organizations of farmers 
engaged in interstate commerce “ser- 
vice and supplies equal in all respects 
to those furnished to private enter- 
prises under like circumstances” ; but 
all right-thinking men should agree 
that the federal power ought to pre- 
vent discrimination of the kind, if it 
exists, at any point falling within its 
jurisdiction. The candidate is further 
asked whether he will favor the re- 
opening of the railroad question “if 
at the end of two years of further 
trial of private ownership the rail- 
roads fail to render reasonably satis- 
factory service.” We do not take it 
that the men who drew up this ques- 
tion meant to say, “Satisfactory ser- 
vice within two years, or Government 
ownership!” The candidate who 
should pledge himself to a hard and 
fast programme of that kind would 
hardly find that he had sensed the 
present temper of American farmers 
as a class. 

“Will you use your best efforts to 
secure the payment of the war debt 
chiefly through a highly graduated 
income tax, or otherwise, by those 





best able to pay”? Here is a question 
on which a candidate might easily 
trip himself up, if at all inclined to be 
a demagogue in matters of taxation. 
A graduated income tax may be a 
reasonable recognition of varying de- 
grees of ability to aid in bearing the 
public burdens; on the other hand, it 
may be a vicious attempt to hit at 
wealth merely as wealth. We pre- 
dict that the candidate who is not 
afraid to call attention to this truth, 
and to pledge himself only to what 
shall appear fair and wise, will have no 
trouble with the farmer. The candi- 
date who will not pledge himself, in 
accordance with the next question, to 
uphold the policy of the conservation 
of our natural resources and to work 
for some effective check to deforesta- 
tion, will have trouble with others as 
well as farmers. Any right-minded 
candidate can also afford to pledge 
himself to do his best to secure and 
enforce “effective national control 
over the packers and other great in- 
terstate combinations of capital en- 
gaged in the manufacture, transpor- 
tation, or distribution of food and 
other farm products and farmers’ 
supplies.” The Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations wisely refrain from set- 
ting forth a detailed programme of 
legislation for this purpose. All they 
ask is a candidate determined to make 
as effective as possible a course of 
action to which the Government has 
long been committed. 

And finally, “Will you respect and 
earnestly try to maintain the right of 
free speech, free press, and free as- 
sembly?” There is no assertion here 
that these rights have no limitation. 
Any candidate may well say to the 
American farmer, “I will go as far 
as you, perhaps even a little farther, 
in granting, under the head of the 
rights mentioned, anything that does 
not strike dangerously at the moral 
health of civilized society, or the con- 
tinued existence of orderly govern- 
ment.” The revolutionary radical 
will give the farmer up as hopeless 
when he reads this questionnaire; and 
herein the Review finds justification 
for the belief which it has expressed 
more than once, that the American 
farmer is, as a rule, a makeweight on 
the side of stable progress. 
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Kapp’s Ballon d’Essai 


ROM the various, often contradic- 

tory, reports that have reached 
us from several parts of Germany, one 
important fact stands out sufficiently 
clear to admit of some tentative con- 
clusions being drawn from it as to 
future developments. The failure of 
Dr. Kapp and his associates to main- 
tain the power which they had seized 
without any apparent difficulty was 
not due to their Government being 
paralyzed by the general strike or the 
refusal of the Reichsbank to honor 
their orders for money. They failed 
because of the freezing lack of re- 
sponse from the bulk of the nation. 
Even the immediate success of the 
coup, obtained without bloodshed, 
could not rouse the people to an im- 
pulsive declaration of loyalty to the 
new Government. On that the 
usurpers had reckoned, and realizing, 
after four days of anxious expec- 
tancy, that their calculation had been 
wrong, they saw no other way out 
than to surrender. More amazing 
than the briefness of their rule is 
that ignorance of the people’s real 
state of mind which made their mis- 
reckoning possible. Prussian official- 
dom, trained to a high degree of effi- 
ciency in working the state machine, 
has always ignored the human ele- 
ments of will and passion that gen- 
erate the power by which the 
mechanism is driven. The bureau- 
crat Wolfgang Kapp imagined that, 
as soon as the expert officials of the 
old régime had resumed their posts 
at the machines in the state’s engine- 
room, the business would revive and 
prosper as before. That the generat- 
ing station would supply the power 
was to them a matter of course. 

It would be over-hasty to conclude 
from the events of last week that the 
German nation has finished with 
monarchism and is, for good and all, 
republican in conviction and senti- 
ment. Two other causes account for 
its having turned a cold shoulder to 
the herald of the restoration: the 
general apathy and mental lassitude 
prevailing among all classes except 
the extreme wings of Communists 
and “Kaiser-treuen,” who, being the 
opposition parties, are stimulated by 


hatred and by hope of an upheaval; 
and, more important still, the lack of 
political thinking in the average Ger- 
man citizen, which makes him slow to 
act in a crisis of this kind. The old 
régime taught its subjects not to 
reason but to obey, and so long as 
their material welfare was secure 
they little objected to a rule which 
spared them the mental difficulty of 
choosing and deciding for themselves. 
But now that prosperity is gone, and 
with it their absolute confidence in 
the wisdom and infallibility of those 
in power, they have turned skeptical 
and despondent, and are helpless be- 
cause of that lack of political training 
which is their heritage from the old 
régime. One circumstance only could 
have induced the bulk of the nation to 
acclaim the Government of Kapp and 
Von Liittwitz: its lasting success, 
But as this success could not be se- 
cured by force of arms, but was itself 
dependent on the support of the 
people, the enterprise ran a fruitless 
course in a vicious circle. 

The daring coup of the extreme 
right having ended in disaster, the 
extreme left is likely to pluck the 
fruits of its failure. The Independ- 
ents are not strong enough to seize 
power, but they possess the means to 
make the resumption of it by Herr 
Ebert’s Government a difficult task. 
The general strike, employed by the 
Majority Socialists as a weapon 
against the usurping Government, 
was turned by the Independents 
against the lawful one. The agree- 
ment between Ebert and the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions is an undeniable 
surrender to the Independents. The 
immediate socialization of all indus- 
tries, involving, of course, the nation- 
alization of the coal and potash syndi- 
cates, is a far-reaching concession to 
make for a Government in which both 
the Centre and the German Popular 
party have their representatives. It 
is to be seen whether these bourgeois 
parties will give their sanction to the 
compromise. The wisest course for 
them would be to accept it without 
demur, as their rupture with the Ma- 
jority Socialists would cause the lat- 
ter to swing still farther to the radical 
left and help to strengthen the forces 
of Independents and Communists. 


The French may be right in dis- 
trusting the official German reports 
of Communist risings as a means of 
frightening the Entente into conces- 
sions as to the number of troops that 
the Empire may retain. Noske’s ex- 
cuse for tarrying with the reduction 
of the army is far from convincing. 
The real danger is not in the local 
successes of scattered Communist 
forces, but in a development of the 
political situation which should leave 
the Majority Socialists no other 
choice than to compromise with the 
German section of the Third Interna- 
tionale. And in a compromise be- 
tween opportunists and doctrinair- 
ians experience suggests that it is 
the former who give and the latter 
who take. 

The failure of the reactionary coup 
d’état has not resulted, therefore, in 
a firmer reéstablishment of the Ebert 
régime. It has regained power at the 
risk of its stability. It vacillates 
towards the radical left, and not only 
the Communists but also the reaction- 
aries will see their advantage in un- 
settling it still further. The reaction 
would see its time arrive when undi- 
luted Socialism had make the na- 
tion realize the stern blessings of the 
proletariat’s rule. That the late coup 
is to remain the only attempt of the 
old régime to return to power is very 
unlikely. The ballon d’essai, which 
probably Ludendorff sent up, with Dr. 
Kapp and von Liittwitz as pilots, will 
doubtless be followed by better- 
equipped political aircraft when the 
clouds that darken the nation’s des- 
tiny bring on the storm in which it 
can secretly manceuvre to better ad- 
vantage. 
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Behind the Financing of China 


(IN FOUR PARTS—PART ONE) 
_— consummation of a.$20,000,000 

gold loan to China by the Allied 
banking groups brings to the fore the 
most dangerous situation in the East 
to-day. 

China’s economic potentialities at 
the present time are greater than 
those of any other country. Yet the 
Chinese Republic constitutes a tre- 
mendous international liability, in- 
stead of being a stabilizing asset in 
a war-stained world; the blame 
for a state of affairs where her ex- 
penditures exceed her income by 
$100,000,000 annually lies between 
China herself and the frenzied finance 
of the Powers. For some time now, 
this deficit has been an almost fatal 
overload, eating up the country’s re- 
sources and thwarting its develop- 
ment. From the first foreign obli- 
gations incurred in 1875 to the deluge 
of Japanese loans recklessly resorted 
to for running expenses during the 
Great War, the Chinese people have 
been the victims of hard international 
circumstances and have seen one bur- 
den after another piled upon them at 
the most difficult period in their four 
thousand years of national life. 

Take it as you will, China is no 
longer a going concern. Almost too 
late, the Powers have become cogni- 
zant of conditions which threaten the 
peace of the world; foreign offices, 
it is now clear, realize that only far- 
reaching efforts on their part can 
save us from developments in the 
East as extensive as the breakdown 
of Russia. 

Internally, China’s position has 
been like that of an ancient business 
house using until recently obsolete 
methods and forced to compete with 
establishments running on the costs 
system and scientific management. 
Up to the Manchu conquest, the Chi- 
nese Emperors had somehow made 
both ends meet by levying what they 
could and expending what conditions 
obliged them to disburse. The com- 
plicated system of taxation operative 
during the Manchu régime accom- 
plished little more, yet it was suffi- 


aged the heart of the Empire and 
tried China’s resources to the limit 
at the moment (in the ’fifties) when 
the Western nations were resorting 
to force of arms to open the country 
to foreign intercourse. This initiated 
a series of calamities most costly to 
China. The war with Japan in 1894- 
95 carried in its wake the Boxer Out- 
break of 1900, to be followed in 1911 
by the Chinese Revolution and the fall 
of the Manchu dynasty. Republican 
China tried to get itself on a business 
basis in 1912, but ran into domestic 
difficulties which the Great War 
aggravated by its flare-back on the 
Orient. 

Along with this went a saddling of 
the country with external obligations. 
The Chino-Japanese War left costs 
aggregating more than $375,000,000 
gold. With this came the scramble 
of the Powers for “concessions,” as 
a result of the conviction that China’s 
hour of partition had arrived; the 
Boxer troubles were the direct prod- 
uct of the vicious circle of demands 
made on China for “spheres of inter- 
est,” as European diplomats euphe- 
mistically called the process of provi- 
sional dismemberment. The cost to 
the Chinese for the rash popular pro- 
test was a new series of loans to 
cover an indemnity of $337,500,000. 
Coincidently, the Powers employed 
their financial diplomacy to obtain 
railway loans, aggregating $230,- 
000,000, and to develop strategic ends 
in China. 

These years saw the European 
rivalries which culminated in the 
Great War playing their part in the 
economic conflict of the Far East. 
While diplomacy had its hands full 
with the frictions in the West, 
China’s troubles were naturally left 
unconsidered. After all, they were 
assets in the hands of European 
statesmen, and we were too detached 
from the game to count. European 
statesmen eagerly followed the leads 
of their foreign offices. United 
States bankers really played no large 
part, because they had neither that 
capability which comes from expe- 


cient until the T’aiping Rebellion rav- rience nor the continuous diplomatic 


support necessary to essay such an 
international financial réle as the 
situation demanded if China’s spoli- 
ation was to be stopped... 

It was laissez-faire with a ven- 
geance in China, haphazard financing 
subordinated to state purposes of a 
dubious sort. The sum-total of all 
this has put China under the follow- 
ing burden: 


Debt outstanding from Japanese 


SUE ENR. Gs Sadan been tien eh $ 150,000,000 
Indemnity of 1900 


Communications Loans 


ossenese 200,000,000 

Japanese Loans during Great 
Lae esa saw eis baerh eet 300,000,000 
General Loans-......cicvsss0e% 225,000,000 
Short Term Loans ....ccc0css 85,000,000 


$1,200,000,000 
The service of this debt, sinking fund 
and interest charges, costs China 
about $56,000,000 annually, or more 
than half of the deficit confronting 
her. Though China’s running ex- 
penses have been met in part by bor- 
rowed capital, throughout all her 
troubles she has met her foreign ob- 
ligations without default. But so far 
as the national balance-sheet is con- 
cerned, she is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

China, however, is too large and 
too important a country to permit of 
a receivership in the interests of any 
one Power or group of Powers. In 
comparison with her tangible re- 
sources, China is not insolvent but 
in need of large-scale reorganization. 
The fact that she has in the past 
raised funds from every possible 
source on every kind of security at 
exorbitant rates does not mean des- 
perate need and low security. 
Neither is the payment to reputable 
bankers of a commission of 6 to 9 
per cent. on national loans the sign 
of failing credit. The truth is, as 
might be suspected from a glance at 
the list of external obligations, that 
China has been milked by the preda- 
tory finance of the Powers. It has 
been the drive of the Government- 
backed pound sterling, ruble, and 
franc; the yen diplomacy, the dollar 
diplomacy, which has _ cornered 
China. 

What but the fears of Manchester 
steel mills and Osaka spinning inter- 
ests for their foreign markets has 
made them invoke every diplomatic 
means to strangle China’s infant in- 
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dustries? What nations, down to 
1918, balked every Chinese attempt 
to secure more revenue, vetoing every 
plan to increase the five per cent. 
tariff arranged by treaty sixty years 
ago, though the enumerated articles 
increased more than four times and 
the volume of trade eighteen? What 
interests at the Shanghai Conference 
in 1918 made every attempt to pre- 
vent even a nominal increase in tariff 
revenue? It was the same forces 
which have made China at every 
turn, thanks to international high 
finance, accept the most onerous 
banking terms on record. 

With the exception of Japan, these 
interests have overplayed their 
hands, for none of them can afford 
to have a foreclosure on China 
carried out. Largely responsible for 
China’s international straits to-day 
because of the handicaps placed on 
her by them in the past, the Powers 
are now turning to the problem of 
salvaging their capital investments 
on a scale which would not have been 
necessary had there ever been con- 
structive finance in the East. The 
Frankenstein of their greed frightens 
them. 

They see a region greater than 
Europe still lacking the needed trunk 
lines, for the political railways 
now serving parts of China are dis- 
connected systems personifying the 
national interests behind them from 
couplings to goods vans and bridge 
spans. They see a country with a 
population over three times that of 
the United States possessing but the 
railroad mileage of California; in 
China there are 107,000 people for 
every mile of railway built, while in 
the United States it is 3,800 people to 
each mile of line. Wheat at eleven 
cents a bushel exists in China’s west, 
whereas a thousand miles away, on 
the lower Yangtsze, millions starve. 
There is not a mile of railway operat- 
ing in Szechuan, a Province exceeding 
pre-war Germany in size, population, 
and basic natural wealth. 

It is recognized that constructive 
financial codperation in China must 
succeed the former practices of inter- 
national bankers, who hunted in a 
pack only because it was easier to 
crowd China and then divide the 


spoil. Transportation and produc- 
tion are the foundations of the mod- 
ern state; it is the problem of the 
new finance to bring these to China. 
The financial stabilizing of China 
means the end of maladministration 
aided and abetted for diplomatic ob- 
jectives; then the Land Tax, which 
now yields $90,000,000, will increase 
to five times that sum; the Wine and 
Tobacco Administration, it is esti- 
mated, can equal the reorganized Salt 


Administration’s $70,000,000; and so 
on down the list. 

Just two nations are in a position 
to furnish the sinews for this finan- 
cial renovation of China. It is a 
question whether Japanese yen and 
American dollars will devote them- 
selves to a decade of reconstructive 
codperation or will prefer to bring 
China into a new welter of financial 
imperialism. 

CHARLES HODGES 


Experimental Allegiances 


(IN TWO PARTS—PART TWO) 

ROUP Autonomy is hardly the 

fearsome thing darkly hinted 
by Mr. Lippmann. As an idea it is 
sufficiently heretical and revolution- 
ary to provide ecstatic thrills for the 
most ardent parlor radical; but as a 
movement or tendency with an ap- 
preciable threat to democracy it 
awakens few tremors of alarm. It 
has had its day, even among the 
trade-unions of France. Certainly 
the I. W. W. have built their struc- 
ture and doctrines around the idea; 
and it goes without saying that the 
I. W. W. are generally regarded as a 
menace. But it is not because of the 
idea itself that they are so regarded; 
it is because of their proneness to 
certain pluralistic activities such as 
the starting of bogus free-speech 
fights, the destruction of hop-fields, 
the wrecking of buildings, and the 
breaking up of trade-unions. Though 
over these activities the New Repub- 
lic and the Nation are now and then 
wont to shed the halo of indulgent 
toleration, to the general public they 
are unendurable and call for suppres- 
sion. 

Group Autonomy is as Group Au- 
tonomy does. Under the apostleship 
of Kropotkin it took on the seeming 
of a vague but not unbeautiful dream. 
Under Johann Most it carried a fiery 
message of universal revolt; and the 
days of Most, though many, were 
full of trouble. Under Emma Gold- 
man, the least intellectual but one 
of the most energetic and aggressive 
of its prophets, it lapsed into quite 
unintelligible vagueness; and, need- 


less to say, it was not her group- 
autonomistic pleas that brought her 
into conflict with the law. Group 
Autonomism may be, as Mr. Lipp- 
man avers, a “powerful heresy,” but 
unless its propaganda is accom- 
panied by certain overzealous incite- 
ments and activities, the “heresy- 
hunters” of Mr. Lippman’s apprehen- 
sion are unlikely to set up the hue and 
cry. 

For the thing has never, since man- 
kind grew out of it, taken an endur- 
ing hold. Men do indeed look back 
upon it, now and then, as upon a 
long-abandoned home, a sort of uni- 
versal Zion of the race, which might 
serve as a refuge from the irksome 
and troublous present. But this is a 
matter for the imagination, and not 
for the workaday world of effort. 
Sometimes, moreover, for a brief 
period, the idea inspires a movement ; 
but the reaction follows as the night 
the day. The one unique opportunity 
for its translation into the actuali- 
ties of modern life has been Soviet 
Russia. One finds there, instead, a 
rigorous, unitary, political, sovereign 
state in which autonomous groups 
have been relentlessly crushed, or, as 
in the case of the codperative socie- 
ties, permitted to live only under a 
constant persecution. There, if it had 
something of that vital and persis- 
tent force ascribed to it by Mr. Laski, 
Mr. Croly, and Mr. Lippman, should 
have been the place of its beginning. 
It should have triumphed over Bol- 
shevist tyranny and firmly estab- 


- lished itself. It was unable to do so, 


and the unitary state was its victor. 
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Still, new light may have been 
brought to bear upon the subject; 
and here are recondite pages and 
columns aplenty in which to search 
out answers to obstinate questionings. 
Is this pluralism of the state a pro- 
posed, a projected thing, or is it an 
inherent thing somewhat obstructed 
in the functioning? Mr. Lippmann 
(N. R., April 14, 1917, p. 316) calls 
attention to the fact that Mr. Laski 
has just published a book, “The Prob- 
lem of Sovereignty,” which contains 
the “courageous assertion that the 
state is not absolute but plural.” I 
fear that the answer embodies a con- 
fusion between is and ought to be, 
for I find in other places the most 
severe arraignment of the state as a 
unitary concern that must give way. 
But I pass on. How much “disper- 
sion of power” should there be; what 
degree of federation; what limitation 
of the power of final decision by a 
central authority? Further, and 
most to the point, are there now ob- 
servable tendencies in the United 
States toward this “dispersion of 
power”; toward a loosening of the 
reins of the central government; 
toward the creation of autonomous or 
quasi-autonomous bodies which, fed- 
erated, may supplant the central au- 
thority ? 

I turn to Mr. Laski. “Even in 
America,” he writes (A. M. S., p. 
384), “the classic ground of federal 
experiment, it is a new federalism 
that is everywhere developing.” He 
mentions the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the Rural Credits Board, and 
he refers to an article by Mr. Croly 
in the New Republic for further light. 
I turn to Mr. Croly (N. R., Dec. 16, 
1916, pp. 170-72) and find an article 
entitled “The Failure of the States.” 
Though it is unsigned, no doubt Mr. 
Laski knew who wrote it. But what 
I find herein is, strangely enough, a 
declaration, not that centralization is 
declining, but that it is everywhere 
developing. The article is a severe 
arraignment of the inefficiency, 
backwardness, selfishness, capricious- 
ness, irresponsibility, wrongheaded- 
ness, “social obscurantism,” and cor- 
ruption, along with a number of 


minor evils, on the part of the forty-- 


eight American State Governments. 












Constitutional federalism, it would 
appear, has broken down. But the 
outstanding fact is the increasing 
centralization of power in Washing- 
ton. “Symptoms of the tendency 
toward centralization,” he writes, 
“are showing themselves in every 
region of political activity,” and he 
gives what appear to him to be in- 
stances. He is apparently unsatisfied 
to have the declaration rest upon his 
own assertion, and so he cites a com- 
petent authority. This authority is 
none other than Mr. Laski. ‘‘No won- 
der,” writes Mr. Croly, “an English 
observer of American political pro- 
cesses inquires, as Mr. Harold J. 
Laski does, in another column, 
whether the American democracy is 
not consenting to the erection in 
Washington of an ominous and auto- 
cratic mechanism of centralized con- 
trol.” 

I turn to Mr. Laski, in the same 
number (pp. 176-78), to find the con- 
firmation of Mr. Croly’s statement; 
and then I turn back to Mr. Croly to 
find the confirmation, suggested in 
Mr. Laski’s book, of the evidence of 
the developing “new federalism.” 
The evidence cited is exceedingly 
tenuous. There is the Federal Re- 
serve System—nothing more—and 
there follows the prediction that 
similar bodies are sure to be organ- 
ized. But the amazing part of this 
pluralistic argument is the insistence 
(or seeming insistence) upon central 
political control. The illuminating 
passage follows: 

The Federal Reserve system, for instance, 
combines regional banks, which preserve a 
sufficient measure of local self-government 
with central political control. imilar ex- 
amples of regional independence subject to 
national determination of general policy will 
almost certainly be adopted when the work of 
reorganizing essential national industries, such 


as the railroads and the food and 1uel supplies, 
are seriously undertaken. 


So all the brave words about the 
“dispersion of power,” “the neutrali- 
zation of the state,” “the abdication 
of sovereignty,” “the codrdination 
and federation of allegiances”; the 
dark hints of the explosive revolu- 
tionism in this tremendous new idea 
—all soften down into an approval 
of boards and bureaus under the 
sovereign control of the national 
state. M. Jourdain has been talking 





prose all his life without knowing 
it. If this be Administrative Syn- 
dicalism we have most of us been 
Administrative Syndicalists all our 
lives. The parlor radical can not but 
feel that he has been cruelly hoaxed, 
and that he must transfer his alle- 
giance to some more thrilling pro- 
posal. 

I turn back to Mr. Laski for fur- 
ther evidence of the “new federal- 
ism.” He says (A. M. S., pp. 384- 
85) : 


There is a clear tendency upon the part of 
industrial and professional groups to* become 
self-governing. Legislation consecrates the 
solutions they evolve. They become sovereign 
in the sense— which, after all, is the only sense 
that matters—that the rules they draw up are 
recognized as the answer to the problems they 
have to meet. They are obtaining compulsory 
power over their members; they demand their 
taxes; they exercise their discipline; they en- 
force their penal sanctions. They raise every 
question that the modern federal state has to 
meet, and their experience is, governmentally, 
a valuable basis for national enterprise. 


So, it appears, you may have it both 
ways: the extension of administra- 
tive service under the control of the 
sovereign state is Pluralism; and the 
totally opposite thing, the functioning 
of bodies which decline to recognize 
the state (if there be any), is also 
Pluralism. It is hard to be patient 
with such a mass of preposterous 
assertions as are contained in the 
passage quoted. -If Mr. Laski can 
furnish a single instance of a group 
that has become self-governing (or 
is in the way of becoming self-gov- 
erning) in the sense required by his 
implication, he will do far more for 
his argument than by citing innum- 
erable passages of irrelevancy from 
De Maistre or Lamennais. If he can 
show how the “consecration of solu- 
tions” by legislation is an evidence of 
codrdination of power, he will do yet 
more for his argument. By a reck- 
less manipulation of words—by the 
use of “taxes” where he means 
“dues”; “penal sanctions” where he 
means “rules regarding fines and sus- 
pensions”; “compulsory power” 
where he means a very restricted con- 
trol over certain activities in a single 
field—he has made a showing for 
autonomism as an existing force. By 
representing it as a specifically mod- 
ern phenomenon (which it is not) 
and as a force which is constantly 
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developing (an assertion exceedingly 
dubious) he has heightened the pic- 
ture; and he has capped and crowned 
it with the statement that these vol- 
untary bodies “raise every question 
that the modern federal state has to 


meet.” All this is too painfully 
absurd for comment. But one can 
not pass this amazing summary with- 
out a look at the meaning of the third 
sentence. If sovereignty, in “the 
only sense that matters,” is the 
power, for instance, of the trade- 
union to determine the conditions 
under which its members will work, 
then the whole structure of Pluralism 
as a rival of the existing state cracks 
and falls into fragments. 

I trust that there is more to be said 
for it than this; for though I hold to 
the unitary state and am even unable 


The Transportation 


HE recent abortive strike of the 

railroad workers, the second since 
the signing of the armistice, has once 
more drawn attention to the transporta- 
tion problem, one of the gravest con- 
fronting the French Government. Since 
the previous attempt of July 21, 1919, 
the condition of the railroads has stead- 
ily deteriorated, partly through the ex- 
tension of the personnel with thousands 
of inefficient hands, partly through the 
growing lack of rolling stock and coal. 
A few months after the July strike of 
last year, the Chamber of Deputies, de- 
sirous to avert the spread of Bolshevism 
by meeting the ever-growing demands 
of railway men and other industrial 
workers, passed the eight-hour working- 
day law, which compelled the railroad 
companies to increase their personnel by 
140,000 men. These had to be recruited 
from various industries by the lure of 
high wages, although they were un- 
trained hands who had to be taught 
their work from the beginning. The ex- 
perienced staff, moreover, suffering from 
the strain of four or five years’ overwork 
during the war, gave way to a pardon- 
able longing for leisure and laziness, a 
natural reaction from the hardships they 
had bravely withstood in the hour of 
danger. 

The condition of the rolling stock was 
little better. The pre-war average num- 
ber of engines under repair amounted to 
eight per cent.; it has now risen to 
twenty. The number of passenger cars 
under repair has gone up from nine to 
twenty-six per cent., that of freight cars 
from four to seventeen. The engines 
which Germany has handed over are 


to think of organized society in any 
other terms, I can yet wish that a 
theory (or more correctly, a social 
passion) which has captivated so 
many beings should be presented at 
its best that it might be fairly judged. 
It may be that this theory (or what- 
ever it is to be called) is, as Mr. Lipp- 
mann says, “widely and deeply re- 
sented.” But I choose to think that 
the resentment has a different object. 
I think it is directed not at the theory 
but at the manner of propaganda. 
A part of the prevalent resentment 
arises, I fear, from the arrogant and 
sweeping censure of system, codes, 
institutions, and individuals in the 
name and on behalf of the theory by 
exponents who can not intelligibly 
explain it even to themselves. 
W. J. GHENT 


Problem in France 


mostly out of condition, and the adjust- 
ment of American engines to their new 
work has only recently been accomplished. 

As a consequence of this decrease in 
labor output and lack of rolling stock, 
several passenger trains had to be taken 
off. But even that restriction could not 
bring the freight traffic up to its normal 
volume. And, which is worse, even if the 
transportation system could be restored 
to its efficiency and comprehensiveness 
of six years ago, it would not answer 
the requirements of new agricultural and 
industrial conditions created by the war. 
A complete reorientation and reorganiza- 
tion is necessary for the railroads to 
meet the exigencies of entirely altered 
circumstances. 

The destruction, first of all, of the fac- 
tories in the north and the east of France, 
a loss which it will take many years 
to repair, has thrown the currents of 
traffic out of their accustomed course. 
The materials which are necessary for a 
given industry are, in a great many cases, 
no longer to be found in those parts from 
which they used to come. The devastated 
provinces, which formerly were great 
producers, are only consumers now. And, 
in the second place, the abnormal propor- 
tion between export and import, the for- 
mer having decreased to the lowest level 
ever known in the history of France, is 
another factor which makes for disturb- 
ance and disorganization of railroad 
traffic. 

But the gravest problem the railroads 
have to cope with is the severe lack of 
coal. Even before the war home produc- 
tion remained far short of the country’s 
needs. Now a great number of mines 


are ruined, and years will pass before 
they will have recovered their former 
productivity. And the output of those 
mines that can be worked has been con- 
siderably reduced by the introduction of 
the eight-hour working day. Hence 
France has to import her coal from 
abroad. But Belgium, where similar ab- 
normal conditions prevail, can not spare 
her much; the export from Great Britain 
has been severely curtailed by repeated 
strikes in the mining districts, and Ger- 
many, which, under the terms of peace, 
had to indemnify France for her ruined 
pits, has failed up to now to supply the 
stipulated amount. 

As a result of these deplorable eco- 
nomic conditions the railroads are faced 
by a financial débacle. The amount of 
wages paid to their personnel has: in- 
creased from 800 to 3,000 million francs, 
their coal expenses, from 350 to 1,500 
million francs; the total cost of exploita- 
tion from 1,250 to 4,750 million francs. 
What return can security holders expect 
for the money invested in a railroad busi- 
ness? Two and a half million French- 
men have placed their confidence in what, 
a few years ago, appeared to be a safe 
investment. Most of these people are 
small holders, the average amount of 
their capital thus invested not exceeding 
7,000 francs. A railway strike that 
threatens to ruin outright a by no 
means prosperous concern in which one 
of every fifteen Frenchmen is financially 
interested is, therefore, bound to be un- 
popular. 

The obvious remedy for this precarious 
situation is to raise the fares. On Feb- 
ruary 23, a new, greatly increased tariff 
went into effect. Another effective meas- 
ure is the priority granted, under the 
freight-carriage regulations, to essentials 
such as foodstuffs, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. However, these remedies are 
only makeshifts. The whole system, 
which is based on a scheme drafted as 
far back as 1883, no longer answers pres- 
ent exigencies and should be put on quite 
a different footing. “Nationalize the 
roads,” is the Socialists’ cry; whereas the 
capitalists of the old régime fear nothing 
but disaster from any change whatever. 
The country, however, will not listen to 
either extreme. It looks to M. Noble- 
maire, one of the new members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, for a solution of 
the problem. He is the son of a former 
manager of the great P. L. M. company; 
his brother manages the Compagnie des 
Wagons-Lits, and he himself is on the 
board of the P. L. M. As he proudly said 
in the speech in which he unfolded his 
scheme before the Chamber, he knows 
what he is talking about. Seldom did 
the Chamber listen to a speaker so inti- 
mately acquainted with the matter under 
discussion; he made a strong impression 
on his audience by an absolute freedom 
from prejudice, by an honest apprecia- 
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tion of modern ideas concerning social 
coéperation, and by his expert discussion 
of the remedies for an evil which he has 
been better situated than any living 
Frenchman to observe and study closely. 
M. Noblemaire envisages the fact that 
the problem is not exclusively economic, 
but has its moral and social aspects as 
well. This scheme involves an entire re- 
vision of actual conditions. He advo- 
cates a strong concentration of the lead- 
ing organization, together with local de- 
centralization, guarantees granted to the 
security holders by the state, and codép- 
eration between the managers and the 
professional syndicates. But it is a long 
way from the enacting of a new railway 
law to the blessed state of things which 
it is meant to inaugurate. Will life, 
during that long and anxious time, keep 
on pulsating through the arteries of the 
country’s organism? 
ANDRE ROSTAND 

Paris, March 4 


Correspondence 


The Theory of Purchasing 
Power 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


William James once showed me a re- 
view of a book on ethics in a protection- 
ist journal which declared that it was as 
impossible to construct a theory of con- 
duct without religion as to expect pros- 
perity without a protective tariff. From 
the bed-rock of the tariff it was possible 
to reason direct to the Kingdom of God. 
With like confidence it would seem as if 
the believer in the quantity theory of 
money relied on the sacerdotal character 
of the doctrine that the more money there 
is in circulation the greater the demand 
and the higher the level of prices. Be- 
lieving that this dogma is neither true 
in principle nor workable in fact, I beg 
the courtesy of your journal for a brief 
consideration of the matter. 

Purchasing power, either in the offer 
of money, or of checks drawn on a de- 
posit account (the result of a credit 
transaction) is the mechanism through 
which demand operates. But economics 
knows no doctrine—so far as I am 
aware—that demand alone determines 
the price of anything (1). We do havea 
principle of demand and supply which 
affects price. In short, buyers may ex- 
press their desire for an article through 
effective demand; that is, through ac- 
ceptable purchasing power; but that is 
only one-half the problem. The price is 
also as much—if not more—determined 
by all the conditions affecting supply (2). 
When a millionaire contractor wishes a 
hammer (a type of freely reproducible 
articles), does he forget the state of the 
arts, the efficiency of modern industry in 








producing hammers, and make an offer 
at a price independent of the production- 
costs for hammers? (3). If he did, he 
would soon be out of business. The supply 
comes forward in competitive industries 
under conditions affecting expenses of 
production, such as prices of materials, 
wages, and taxes. No competent buyer 
pays more for goods than the price at 
which his rival can buy, no matter how 
much credit he has at the bank (4). Just 
because he is a successful man of wealth 
and has credit we have the reason why 
he is likely to know what a fair price 
should be under existing conditions of 
supply. What holds the price above a 
given level at any time is the production- 
costs (5). Demand and purchasing power 
are adjusted to them. In fact, demand 
varies with the price, generally falling 
off as price rises and increasing as price 
falls (6). That is, demand is always de- 
mand at a price. Production-costs are 
conditions influencing demand. Does not 
every one know that to-day, in spite of 
an intense desire for our goods in Eu- 
rope, the demand for our exports is fall- 
ing off because prices as increased by 
the unfavorable rates of foreign ex- 
change are high? 

But, so far, we have had in mind only 
the great mass of freely reproducible 
articles. There are goods, however, 
which can not be quickly supplied as de- 
mand varies. Until supply can come 
forward, a strenuous demand may keep 
prices above production-costs. This is 
the explanation of possible profiteering. 
In such cases, it is not the offer of pur- 
chasing power which is dominant in set- 
ting the price, but the scarcity of the 
goods; for as soon as scarcity disappears 
(even under a strong demand) price 
falls to some relation to production- 
costs. Of course, under absolute monop- 
oly, supply has no effect, and demand is 
decisive. That is what monopoly means. 
On the prices of such goods changes in 
the quantity of money and credit are not 
material. 

For sake of brevity, purchasing power 
has so far been referred to as consisting 
usually of money. But when loans are 
made on the sale of staple goods to pur- 
chasers, the bank first grants the bor- 
rower a deposit account. Thus by a 
credit operation, A, for instance, selling 
shoes, has his goods coined into purchas- 
ing power. So does B, who is selling 
clothing; and C, who is selling plows; and 
so on throughout the whole range of all 
our industries. That is, A’s purchasing 
power is met by the purchasing power 
of B,C, ... Y, Z, offered for A’s goods. 
Therefore, why should A’s purchasing 
power, arising from normal credit, raise 
the prices of the other’s goods when met 
by an equalizing demand? Demand by 
normal credit does not come out of the 
blue against all goods; it is a form of a 
reciprocal demand of goods for each 





other, offered through banks and clear- 
ing houses. In its essence, normal credit 
acts only as a medium of exchange like 
money, and is not an initial cause of de- 
mand; it is only a mechanism through 
which goods coined into a means of pay- 
ment are exchanged against each other. 
The initial cause of the demand is the 
possession of bankable goods. 

But the logic of Alice in Wonderland 
is left far behind by the argument that 
the more dollars there are the more will 
be offered for goods. Why a sober busi- 
ness man with large means should 
suddenly act like a spendthrift and be 
obliged by some unseen force to expend 
to-day all the purchasing power he has 
for such goods as he may at the moment 
want, is beyond any intelligence but that 
of Sir Oliver Lodge (7). There is no such 
impelling economical force. Worst of all, 
this necessary expenditure of a man’s 
purchasing power is supported by the 
amazing assumption that because of the 
competition of purchasers there is no 
limit to the ensuing rise of prices (8). 
But what has happened to the competition 
of sellers and producers? To argue as if 
prices were fixed solely by buyers is to 
assume that the whole world of suppliers 
are sick with influenza or have gone to 
each other’s funerals. To talk as if sell- 
ers had no effect on price is to suppose 
that goods come into existence by incan- 
tation or by rubbing Aladdin’s lamp (9). 

When men can not follow such reason- 
ing, they are supposed to be under the 
delusion that “gold is a fixed standard of 
value.” In the first place, it is one thing 
to say that our currency is to-day re- 
deemable in gold, and quite another 
thing to say that “gold is a fixed stand- 
ard of value.” The latter is impossible, 
and for a very good reason. Price is 
the ratio of exchange between any article 
and a given standard, like gold. A 
change on either side of this ratio will 
change price. If the production-costs of 
steel or shoes increase (because of the 
rising prices of materials, labor, etc.), 
their prices will rise; which is the same 
thing as saying that gold has fallen rela- 
tively to steel and shoes. Now the quan- 
tity theorists one-sidedly insist that 
only causes affecting the money side of 
the price ratio affect prices, utterly ob- 
livious to what happens to the expenses 
of producing goods. But if driven to 
this point, they contend that materials 
and labor could rise in price (and thus 
raise production-costs) only because 
there was more money or credit in circu- 
lation offered for them. This fallacy, 
however, entirely ignores the influence 
of scarcity of materials and labor. I 
have already dealt with that matter 
above. Moreover, before we entered the 
war and before prices rose materially, 
scarcity conditions caused a higher price 
for materials and labor. Why ignore 
the supply side of demand and supply? 
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Then the curious point is made that, 
even if production-costs did rise, that 
“has absolutely nothing to do with the 
question of the relation between prices 
and the supply of money” (10). That is, if 
the question at issue—that only an in- 
crease of money raises the price of any- 
thing, labor or materials—is granted, 
then production-costs do not influence 
the selling prices of goods (11). Of 
course, no economist in his senses could 
grant this for a moment. But to the 
quantity theorist this method may be as 
necessary as for the protectionist to 
argue from the bed-rock of the tariff to 
the existence of religion. 

J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 

Boston, February 28 


[The foregoing letter by Professor 
Laughlin is in reply to the editorial on 
“Prices and the Gold Standard” which 
appeared in the Review for February 21. 
For the sake of brevity and clearness we 
have indicated by numbers the points 
upon which it seems desirable to com- 
ment, thus avoiding the necessity of re- 
peating Professor Laughlin’s remarks. 

1 and 2. Nobody that we know any- 
thing about has said or implied that “‘de- 
mand alone determines the price of every- 
thing,” or has denied that the price is 
as much determined “by all the condi- 
tions affecting supply.” 

In the very article to which Professor 
Laughlin is replying, we said: 


The quantity theory of money perfectly 
recognizes that high prices are quite as capable 
of being brought about by diminution of pro- 
ductivity as by increase of the monetary me- 
dium. In so iar as productivity has diminished 
in these last years, it accounts for the rise of 
prices. How serious that diminution has been, 
nobody knows. But everybody knows that 
there has been enormous increase in the 
monetary medium; and all that the quantity 
theory says is that this increase has caused a 
corresponding rise of prices. 


3. The price offered by anybody for 
hammers is of course not “independent 
of the production-costs for hammers.” 
But the relation of the price of the ham- 
mers to the production-costs is a rela- 
tion not to those costs as measured in 
hours of labor and quantity (by weight 
or volume) of raw materials consumed, 
but to those production-costs as meas- 
ured in money. Reference to rise of 
production-costs, therefore, only shoves 
one step back the question of the rise 
of prices, and leaves the nature of the 
question just the same as before. 

4. This is quite true; but if both the 
buyer and his rivals have command of 
a larger amount of credit in dollars than 
they had before, while the supply of the 
commodity for which they are bidding 
has not increased, they will, unless there 
is a combination among them, bid more 
in dollars for it in the endeavor of each 
to have his full share of the business. 


5. This has been treated under 3. 

6. Demand does “fall off as price 

rises, and increase as price falls,” if 
the monetary supply is not altered; but 
demand does not fall off as price rises 
if the rise of prices simply keeps pace 
with the increased volume of the mone- 
tary medium at the command of pur- 
chasers. 
7. In the editorial to which Professor 
Laughlin is replying we referred to the 
fact that “some very intelligent persons 
experience a certain difficulty” in this 
matter, though we had not supposed that 
any professors of political economy were 
included among these persons. What we 
said with a view to clearing up their 
difficulty was as follows: 


Merely because I have more dollars, they 
ask, why should I pay a higher price for what 
I want? But the reason is very plain. Any- 
body who has more dollars than he had before 
wishes to do something with the extra dollars; 
he wishes either to spend them or to save 
them. Now if the things to be bought for the 
dollars are no more abundant than they were 
before, then, at the old scale of prices, he 
would be getting more of the things than he 
got before, and somebody else would have to 
go without. Accordingly somebody—either he 
or somebody else—will pay a higher price 
rather than forgo the satisfaction of his de- 
sires; and in this competition of purchasers 
prices are raised. Nor is the case different if 
he prefers to save instead of spending. People 
do not in our time put their extra money into 
a stocking. They invest it so as to draw in- 
terest. But to invest means, directly or in- 
directly, to engage in some form of produc- 
tion or trade; and this, in turn, means to buy 
either commodities or labor needed for the 
carrying on of that production or trade. Thus 
the extra money is put to just the same kind 
of use as the old money—the purchase of 
commodities or services. And if the aggre- 
gate quantity of those commodities and serv- 
ices remains the same while the number of 
dollars available for the purchase of them is 
doubled, the average price of them will be 
doubled also. 


8. Nobody says that “there will be 
no limit to the ensuing rise of prices;” 
the limit to which prices naturally tend 
(conditions other than those affecting the 
monetary volume remaining the same) is 
that which would make the rise in the 
general price-level proportional to the in- 
crease of the monetary medium. 

9. Nobody talks as if “sellers had no 
effect on price.” 

10 and 11. We have already referred 
to the matter of production-costs, under 
5. But to make it plain that we said 
nothing that could possibly be inter- 
preted as meaning that “production-costs 
do not influence the selling prices of 
goods,” and that we did not beg the ques- 
tion at issue, we will reproduce here the 
whole of what we said on that point: 


Mr. Laughlin’s idea is that the prices of 
commodities are high because, under the pres- 
sure of war need, high wages were paid to 
workingmen, both in manufactures and agri- 
culture, in order to stimulate production, and 
that this had the effect of raising the prices 
of all commodities. But this is only another 


way of saying that the first thing that rose in 
price was labor, and that other things followed 
suit—which may be perfectly true, but has 
absolutely nothing to do with the question of 
the relation between prices and the supply of 
money. If commodities had risen first, and 
wages had risen afterwards in order to meet 
the increased cost of living, the thing that 
made the rise possible all round would still 
have been the same—the increased supply of 
money. As a matter of fact—and indeed of 
notorious fact—the events have taken place 
sometimes in one order and sometimes in the 
other. The new supply of money may flow in 
the first instance to any one of a hundred dif- 
ferent points; but to insist that because it 
flowed first to one point rather than another, 
therefore the flow of money had nothing to 
do with the case, is suggestive of the logic of 
Alice in Wonderland rather than of the rea- 
soning of political economy.—Eds. THE RE- 
VIEW. | 


The Work of the South 
in Women’s Education 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


A copy of the REVIEW containing the 
article “The Women’s Colleges” has come 
into my hands, and I note with regret 
that there is no mention of what the 
South did in those early days for the edu- 
cation of women. I, therefore, give you 
a brief sketch of Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Ga. 

The Legislature of Georgia granted a 
charter and gave the power to confer 
degrees to Wesleyan College in 1836, but 
the college was then named “The Georgia 
Female College.” On January 7, 1839, 
the doors of the college were opened and 
ninety students entered. The curriculum 
was practically that of the colleges for 
men. On July 16, 1840, eleven young 
women were graduated and they received 
the A. B. degree, the first degrees ever 
given to women in the world. The first 
name on the list was that of Catherine 
Brewer, who married Richard A. Benson, 
and became the mother of Admiral W. S. 
Benson. 

Harvard, the first college for men, 
was founded in 1636, and two hundred 
years later, in 1836, Wesleyan College, 
the first college for women, was founded. 
Neither Oberlin nor Holyoke was able to 
give degrees until some years later than 
Wesleyan. There were some excellent 
seminaries in the South, and the college 
drew its first students largely from them. 
It is thought by some that the reading 
of the work that Emma Willard was try- 
ing to do in the North put into the minds 
of some of our Southern men the idea 
of doing better things for the women of 
the South. Wesleyan has gone steadily 
onward and upward, its doors have never 
been closed, and it has sent out a great 
number of cultured, broad-minded, edu- 
cated women whose power has been felt 
in this country and abroad. 

LILLIAN P. POSEY 

Macon Ga., March 20 
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Book Reviews 


Public Service in the Days 
of Roosevelt 


GrorGE von LENGERKE Meyer, His Life and 
Public Services. By M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 

R. ROOSEVELT was a believer in 
the amenities and civilities of pub- 

lic as well as private life. He had a 
very alert and correct sense of “form.” 
It was one of his strongly marked 
traits, though little dwelt upon by his 
many biographers. He gathered about 
him while he was in the White House 
many agreeable, pleasant, civil-spoken 
men whose chief apparent qualification 
was a distinct social background and 
tradition. They were not grubby, work- 
aday persons at all, but rather men who 
had found the world a charming place 
of sojourn largely because their fathers 
and grandfathers had provided a solvent 
for the bread-and-cheese problem. For 
the most part they were the very best 
butter and acquitted themselves credit- 
ably. George von Lengerke Meyer was 
one of these men. 

The current fiction about Washington 
in Roosevelt’s time that sought to ac- 
count for the circumstance that Meyer 
held one good job after another was that 
he was kept in by the potent influence of 
Senator Lodge. The amusing theory was 
that unless a gilded place was found and 
kept for Meyer his ambition for public 
service would lead him to make a race 
for Congress against Augustus P. Gard- 
ner, Mr. Lodge’s son-in-law. It is true, 
at any rate, that Mr. Meyer was giving 
serious consideration to his chances as a 
Congressional candidate when he ac- 
cepted President McKinley’s offer of the 
Ambassadorship to Italy. It was Mr. 
Gardner who went to Congress. 

All men in public office should keep 
a diary of their formal and informal 
contacts. It insures a measure of 
permanence to the memory of their 
activities. So few measured opinions 
are of value, but in any honest impres- 
sion artlessly set down always inheres 
the distinct flavor and quality of truth. 
Meyer kept such a diary, and it has been 
skilfully used by his present biographer. 
Some quotations from it here will serve 
best to give a taste of the man’s quality. 

During Meyer’s residence in Italy 
(1900-1905) the German Emperor was 
showing much attention to Americans, 
especially to rich Americans. The Em- 
peror managed, not only at that period, 
but in later years, to see a great deal of 
our Ambassador. Meyer was of German 
descent; both his paternal grandfather 
and grandmother were German born. It 
is apparent that he was flattered by the 


Emperor’s attentiveness. He has set 
down fairly long and detailed accounts 
of what happened on the several occa- 
sions he lunched and dined with the 
Kaiser and had long, uninterrupted, and 
unhurried talks with him. After Meyer 
had come home from Europe and was 
Postmaster-General in Roosevelt’s Cabi- 
net he sets down in his diary: 


The President in [Cabinet] meeting turned 
to me and said that he had Imperial informa- 
tion that I was not quite satisfied or contented 
being in the Cabinet, and that he, the Em- 
peror, would be very pleased to have me come 
as Ambassador to Berlin; reminded the Presi- 
dent that he had sent Speck to please him. 


On another and earlier day Mr. Meyer 
records that one of the newspaper cor- 
respondents came to him to ask if he 
was going to Berlin, saying that he had 
heard the story at the German Embassy, 
where it was intimated that the appoint- 
ment would be very agreeable to the 
Kaiser. 

In January, 1905, while still Ambassa- 
dor at Rome, he received a letter from 
President Roosevelt notifying him that 
he was to be transferred to St. Petersburg 
and also stating, with characteristic 
vigor, Roosevelt’s conception of the func- 
tions of an Ambassador: 


I desire to send you as Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg. My present intention is, as you 
know, only to keep you for a year as Am- 
bassador; but there is nothing certain about 
this, inasmuch as no man can tell what con- 
tingencies will arise in the future; but at 
present the position in which I need you is 
that of Ambassador at St. Petersburg. St. 
Petersburg is at this moment, and bids fair 
to continue to be for at least a year, the most 
important post in the diplomatic service, from 
the standpoint of work to be done; and you 
come in the category of public servants who 
desire to do public work, as distinguished from 
those whose desire is merely to occupy public 
place—a class for whom I have no particular 
respect. I wish in St. Petersburg a man who, 
while able to do all the social work, able to 
entertain and meet the Russians and his fel- 
low-diplomats on equal terms, able to do all 
the necessary plush business—business which 
is indispensable—can do, in addition, the really 
vital and important things. I want a man 
who will be able to keep us closely informed, 
on his own initiative, of everything we ought 
to know; who will be, as an Ambassador ought 
to be, our chief source of information about 
Japan and the war—about the Russian feeling 
as to relations between Russia and Germany 
and France, as to the real meaning of the 
movement for so-called internal reforms, as 
to the condition of the army, as to what force 
can and will be used in Manchuria next sum- 
mer, and so forth and so forth. The trouble 
with our Ambassadors in stations of real im- 
portance is that they totally fail to give us 
real help and real information, and seem to 
think that the life-work of an Ambassador is 
a kind of glorified pink tea-party. Now, at 
St. Petersburg I want some work done, and 
you are the man to do it. 


Within two months of his arrival at 
St. Petersburg it fell to the American 
Ambassador to conduct in person the 
negotiations with the Czar which led to 
the Peace Conference at Portsmouth and 
the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
war; a little more than two months later 









he secured from the Czar, again in per- 
son, the agreements upon terms which 
brought about the signing of the treaty. 
He observed closely the beginning of the 
internal disturbances in: Russia and 
watched the unpropitious opening of the 
Duma. He wrote regularly to Roose- 
velt. His letters and diaries written in 
Russia in 1905, 1906, and 1907 picture a 
government and a social condition now 
passed beyond recall. His own records 
of this period are more complete than 
those of any of his other services. 

The anecdotal, gossipy record of his 
contacts and minor adventures in Wash- 
ington, where he came in 1907 as Post- 
master-General in the Roosevelt Cabinet, 
is heartening to read at this time, when 
Washington seems disorganized and 
demoralized. Mr. Roosevelt did bring 
interesting men to Washington and the 
governmental machine was well admin- 
istered and cared for during his time. 
The diary reflects many of the lighter, 
intimate aspects of the Roosevelt official 
household. Here is a new T. R. epithet: 
At a Cabinet meeting the President said, 
“Notwithstanding our exact information 
as to Japan’s preparation there were 
certain ‘sublimated sweetbreads’ who 
closed their eyes to any chance of trouble 
with Japan.” And when the anti- 
Japanese feeling came to the surface in 
California, Roosevelt “regretted it be- 
cause the State was too small to become 
a nation and too large to put into a luna- 
tic asylum.” This was also said in the 
close privacy of the Cabinet. 

We quote at random a few other bits 
of the diary: 


May 11.—Ride with the President, Root, and 
Lodge; go way out on the Potomac. The 
French Ambassador and Madame Jusserand 
were out in the park near the hurdles. The 
President put his horse over the 3-foot stone 
wall and the 4-foot hurdle. Then he turned 
to me and said that we would jump them 
together, which we did. Lodge said my horse 
jumped in much better form. He was carry- 
ing, however, about 30 pounds less. After 
that, without realizing what effect it would 
have on the President, I put my horse over 
the 5-foot jump. I had no sooner done it 
than the President went at it. His horse re- 
fused, so he turned his horse, set his teeth, 
and went at it again. This time the horse 
cleared it well forward, but dragged his hind 
legs. Lodge was very much put out that the 
President has taken such a risk with his 
weight. I appreciated that it was my fault, 
for the President said, “I could not let one 
of my Cabinet give me a lead and not follow.” 

October 25.—First Cabinet meeting since 
last June, Taft and Straus absent. Presi- 
dent tells a story why Root, according to a 
certain general, is the greatest Secretary: 
“The trouble with Taft was that he had once 
been a Judge, and if he came up against the 
law in a policy which he wanted to pursue, 
he had such a respect for the law that he 
gave in, while Secretary Root was such a 
great lawyer that he always could find a way 
to get around it.” 

February 16.—The President said to Root, 
“George Meyer, when I ask him to go to walk, 
refuses, but with an air which is as much as 
to say, ‘I have been several times and I am 
able to do it, therefore I can refuse!’” The 
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President told this with one of his smiles 
which showed all his fine teeth. 

March 20.—Cabinet meeting. All present. 
Decide to accept the invitation from Japan 
to have the fleet visit their ports. Attention 
was brought to the publication of a Socialist 
journal in Paterson. The President much in- 
censed. It urged the use of dynamite to de- 
stroy the troops and the police. Under instruc- 
tions from the President, I am to stop the 
transmission through the mails. 

March 27.—Cabinet meeting. The Attorney 
General informed the Cabinet that, under the 
strict construction of the law, I probably had 
not the authority to keep certain anarchistic 
papers out of the mail, as the Courts had pre- 
viously defined what “immoral” was. . 

I informed the Attorney General that it 
had already been done, and the President 
added that we had public sentiment with us, 
and that he should continue this policy to- 
wards the papers which threatened life and 
property until the Courts stopped us. 

Taft telephones me to meet him at the 
Union Station at 3:30. Get there just as he 
is getting out of his automobile. We sit down 
on a bench in the Union Station and the secret 
service men [form] a cordon about us. I find 
he wants me to consider Beekman Winthrop 
for Assistant Secretary of the Navy, which 
is agreeable to me. He tells me Hale said to 
him that a resolution would be introduced, if 
I were appointed Secretary of the Navy, in- 
vestigating my relations with the Fore River 
Engine Co. I told him that I never owned a 
share or bond in my life. 

March 2.—Final Cabinet meeting. Mr. Roose- 
velt said, “Before we take up any business, 
as this is our last meeting, I want to say to 
you that no President ever received more loyal 
support from his official family than I have 
received. The work that you have done I 
have received the credit for—credit must go 
to the general in command. The only reward 
you receive is having the knowledge of doing 
your work well. I refuse to allow you to 
reply ;” but Garfield said, “Whatever we have 
done has been inspired by your example.” 


While he was Secretary of the Navy in 
Mr. Taft’s Cabinet, Mr. Meyer, singu- 
larly enough, kept no diary. That is 
unfortunate, for it would have made an 
interesting contrast. 

EDWARD G. LOWRY 


A Modern Greek Poet 


Kostes PALaMAS: Lire IMMOVABLE. Trans- 
lated by Aristides E. Phoutrides. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 

R. PHOUTRIDES, a Harvard doctor 

of philosophy, who has recently ac- 
cepted a professorship at the University 
of Athens, is undertaking the task of 
mediating between the souls of a native 
and an adopted country. He is proceed- 
ing with a tact, modesty, and good taste 
that are in refreshing contrast with the 
style of a more widely advertised inter- 
preter who proclaims his mission in this 
strain: “This book reveals America to 
herself by interpreting Europe. I stand 
in symbolic relation to both Hemispheres 

—having navigated unknown seas of 

German psychology.” 

Dr. Phoutrides’ translation of the 
chief work of the modern Greek poet 
Kostes Palamas is also of a very differ- 
ent literary quality from that of the 
volume of grotesque renderings from 


German poetry put forth a few years 
ago under the auspices of one of the most 
eminent representatives of German sci- 
ence in America: 


Naught else he loved above it, 

He emptied it every meal, 

And so he used to love it, 

The tears from his eyes would steal. 
There are no niaiseries of this sort in Dr. 
Phoutrides’ book. Estimates of its value 
as absolute poetry may vary. But there 
is nothing to offend the taste or provoke 
the smiles of a reader bred in the purest 
traditions of English poetry. One ap- 
parent possible exception, 

The lilies grew of marble witherless, 


would be remedied by a comma after 
“marble.” The original has— 


Bgainoun amarant apo marmaro ta krina 


Omitting the rhymes and the double 
rhymes as too difficult to reproduce, he 
has given us in correct rhythm, and in 
singularly pure and often truly poetical 
English, a faithful transcript of what 
the Greek poet tries to say and what the 
strange language in which he writes will 
not let him say to more than a few score 
readers in all the world. 

Mr. Phoutrides will probably not con- 
cur in this estimate. But he will par- 
don the sincerity that raises a most in- 
teresting psychological problem. He is 
able to keep in separate chambers of the 
mind his proved and competent appre- 
ciation of classical Greek poetry, the pur- 
ity of his English taste with his mastery 
of English poetical diction, and his pa- 
triotic enthusiasm for the quaint lan- 
guage which a poet of modern Athens is 
driven to employ. He is not troubled 
by the mixture of clipped popular forms, 
commonplace literary modern Greek, and 
poetic compounds suggested by the older 
language and sometimes emulating its 
happiest audacities in which Palamas em- 
bodies his genuine if slightly Byronic in- 
spiration of sentiment and reflection. 
But for all, save the very few who are 
capable of such division of the records 
of the mind, Mr. Phoutrides’ version is 
far better than the original. It is bet- 
ter for me. In the sestet of the second 
sonnet on the lagoon city of Missolonghi 
I can read with pleasure unalloyed by 
the shock of any admixture of incon- 
gruity: 

There stands Varsarova, the triple-headed; 
And from her heights, a lady from her tower, 
The moon bends o’er the waters lying still. 
But innocent peace, the peace that is a child’s, 
Not even there I knew; but only sorrow 
And, what is now a fire—the spirit’s spark. 

But in spite of two winters spent in 
Athens I can not read the original so. 
It is not that I am unable to construe it. 
But my pleasure is baffled by the san apo 
purgou doma, the sta olostrata nera, the 
mia photia echei genei and other aberra- 
tions from the haunting nouns that pre- 
occupy my mind. 


I can not in feeling harmonize them 
either with the delicacy of the poetical 
sentiments or with the sophistication of 
the compound epithets, some of them 
hardly intelligible to readers who would 
require sta and san and the like. Emer- 
son somewhere says that the single word 
“Madame” spoils an entire page of Ra- 
cine for him. I have outgrown that par- 
ticular prejudice. But what Anatole 
France feels as “those exquisite lines” 
of Baudelaire— 

Et dés que le matin fait chanter les platanes 
D’acheter au bazar ananas et bananes 
still, in spite of my better knowledge and 
belief,affect me somewhat in this fashion: 
And when dawn thro’ the plane trees the 
morning breeze fans 
To buy at the bazar pineapples and “banans.” 
And this gross caricature, though not in 
strict logic a parallel, may serve to illus- 
trate the chief obstacle to the appreci- 
ation of modern Greek poetry by English 
speaking scholars—the obtrusion and 
conflict of incompatible associations. 
This does not interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of the Klephtic ballads. They are 
too simple, too far removed from clas- 
sical Greek, to invite the fatal compari- 
son—“simia quam similis.” But ordi- 
nary modern Greek verse with its dis- 
regard of quantity, its perpetual sug- 
gestion of French, English, or German 
idiom, the teasing approximations of its 
polysyllabic and often beautiful com- 
pounds to classical Greek, and its sudden 
lapses into what from this point of view 
are barbarisms and solecisms requires for 
its enjoyment a more agile and open 
mind than most of us with the utmost 
goodwill can achieve. The French crit- 
ics who salute Mr. Palamas as the great- 
est living European poet are not, I sus- 
pect, more intimately familiar with mod- 
ern Greek, but only less sensitive to these 
disparates, if I may borrow a word from 
their own language. They estimate Mr. 
Palamas by their sympathy with his poet- 
ical ideas—his gallicized criticism of 
life and letters, his twentieth-century 
questionings of destiny, his Wordsworth- 
ian religion of nature and tranquillity, 
his neo-Hellenic patriotism blended with 
Childe-Haroldian meditations on the de- 
parted glories of a Greece whose olives 
are still as green as when Minerva 
smiled: 
For I stood on the end of the sea, and thee I 
beheld from afar, 
O white, ethereal Liokoura, waiting that from 
thy midst 
Parnassus, the ancient, shine forth and the 
nine fair sisters of song. 
Yet, what if the fate of Parnassus is changed! 
what if the nine Fair Sisters are gone? 
Thou standest still, O Liokoura, young and 
forever one 
O thou muse of a future Rhythm and a Beauty 
still to be born. 
All these things Mr. Phoutrides’ versions 
give us with perfect faithfulness and in 
a sufficiently poetical English diction en- 
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tirely free from the disharmonies that 
thwart our endeavors to do justice to 
the original. His book, with its thought- 
ful, well-written introduction, will give 
much pleasure to the quiet lovers of the 
quiet poetry of meditation and senti- 
ment. There are still a few such left in 
spite of the noisy vogue of Miss Amy 
Lowell’s “Grand Cancan of St. Mark’s 
or the Four Horses of the Acropolis.” 
(I quote from memory.) In the words 
of our author: 
But still more beautiful and pure than these, 
An harmony fit for the chosen few 
Fills with its ringing sounds our dwelling 
place, 
A lightning sent from Sinai and a gleam 
From great Olympus, like the mingling sounds 
Of David’s harp and Pindar’s lyre conversing 
In the star-spangled darkness of the night. 
PAUL SHOREY 


First Youth 


PIRATES OF THE Sprinc. By Forrest Reid. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Coccin. By Ernest Oldmeadow. New York: 
The Century Company. 

Tue Burninc Secret. By Stephen Branch. 
New York: Scott and Seltzer. 

Jeremy. By Hugh Walpole. 


New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 


UAINT enough now seems the time 
when a child was looked upon as a 
sort of unsuccessful or at best incom- 
plete grown-up. Yet it survived by some 
centuries the John Evelyn who boasted 
that there had been “nothing childish” 
about the son who died of Greek and 
other unchildish complaints before reach- 
ing the age of five. Not until our own 
generation has childishness ceased to be 
looked upon as a blemish, and childlike- 
ness come to be perceived as a quality in 
itself venerable. It has remained for us 
not merely to yield the infant his place in 
the sun, but to pay him tribute as a 
prophet; or at least as a celestial stranger 
whose undimmed vision of our makeshift 
world may be of value. Very recently 
we have been giving serious study to 
the tragi-comedy of adolescence. 

In an earlier novel, “The Spring Song,” 
Forrest Reid achieved a remarkable in- 
terpretation of a child who, somewhat 
haplessly, carries over his childish sen- 
sitiveness and imaginativeness into the 
years of boyhood. It is a touching por- 
trait of an Ariel among the Stalkys. 
“Pirates of the Spring” belongs frankly 
to the Stalky-realm. Its four schoolboys 
are typical and inclusive rather than ex- 
ceptional, very British, very much in the 
recognized public school manner. For 
the thousandth time we are here inducted 
into the privacies of the English school 
for young gentlemen, with its gentle- 
manly masters, its scholarly head, its 
cricket, its construing, its chicane. A 
point of novelty is that our four boys 
are day-scholars, a race commonly dis- 
credited in British school-fiction. The 





central figure is Beach Traill, son of a 
charming and well-to-do widow. From 
the schoolmaster’s point of view, he is 
the dullest of the four. There is little 
for him in the insides of books, and he 
keeps his place in school by the merest 
foothold. But he has character .and a 
kind of sturdy charm, an instinct for the 
right kind of people and the right way 
of conduct in a larger sense. For 
Beach’s friendship the other three in 
their different ways contend. He has one 
blind spot, the result of his boyish feel- 
ing for a younger boy Evan. It is not 
quite an infatuation, but one of those 
innocent if not altogether wholesome 
leanings of youth to youth which are so 
common during the period of adolescence. 
Evan’s beauty and half-feminine weak- 
ness are lures to the stalwart older boy. 
We are largely concerned with his grad- 
ual release from what threatens to be- 
come an unhealthful relation. The 
moral, I say, is ruthlessly British. Beach 
Traill and Palmer Dorset and Miles Oul- 
ton are essentially all right; (because) 
they are of good stock, well-housed and 
well-bred. The villain, Cantillon, is a 
bounder and a cur, and the handsome 
Evan is at bottom a cad and a coward; 
(because) they have lacked like advan- 
tages of birth and breeding. By way of 
offset—and, so far as we can see, with- 
out the knowledge of the author—Evan’s 
mother, that amiable Philistine and fault- 
less skipper of the domestic bark, is 
infinitely superior to Beach’s pretty and 
well-bred mother in character as well as 
in personality. 

She is a far more real person than the 
mother of “Coggin,” who is held up for 
our admiration in the tale of that name, 
as a lady of low degree. Though British, 
Coggin is one of nature’s gentlemen as 
well as a genius—a hard compound to 
swallow for the conventional novel- 
reader. For it seems to be generally 
agreed that a genius is almost always a 
cad, even with all possible advantages of 
birth and rearing. Coggin is not a cad; 
but he is, to tell the truth, a fearful 
prig, and the reader must have a patient 
way with priggish and humorless virtue 
to bear with him till the end of the pres- 
ent narrative. The story is told with a 
certain skill and polish; but it is not very 
clearly worth the telling, for all that. 
Even if you believe in Coggin, he re- 
mains little short of a bore; and the tale 
ends in a smother of religious emotional- 
ism centring in the not very well-bal- 
anced parson, who is supposed to have 
been turned mysteriously into a sort of 
pseudo-Christ (what more popular figure 
in recent fiction?) by contact with Cog- 
gin. Coggin’s merit, I take it, is that he 
is without guile, integer vitae; but surely 
he needn’t have been an ass? He is the 
virtuous prodigy about whom there is 
nothing that is childish, and, alas, little 
that is human. 





“The Burning Secret” is, perhaps, a 
‘novelette” rather than a novel; the study 
of an episode in its bearing upon various 
lives—two lives really. The scene is a 
foreign mountain resort in a country un- 
named. The persons are a Jewess on 
the verge of overmaturity, wife of a 
prosperous lawyer of “the metropolis”; 
her twelve-year-old son Edgar; and a 
woman-hunting young baron. The Jew- 
ess is the baron’s only promise of sport 
at the time and place. As a first move 
in the game he makes up to the boy, 
who responds with passionate gratitude. 
But he soon finds himself pushed aside; 
then begins his awakening. It is he who 
saves his mother from her folly, and in 
the process leaves childhood behind him. 
Not altogether unhappily, for now he 
dimly perceives the mysterious charm of 
the future reaching out to him: “Once 
again the leaves in the book of his child- 
hood were turned alluringly, then the 
child fell asleep, and the profounder 
dream of his life began.” The story has 
a compactness. and distinction compa- 
rable to, say, Mrs. Wharton’s “Ethan 
Frome,” or Mr. Swinnerton’s more re- 
cent “Nocturne,” It is not, of course, a 
“pleasant” story. 

I confess to having found Mr. Wal- 
pole’s “Jeremy” hard reading. It is 
a circumstantial and doubtless faithful 
chronicle of the nursery life of an Eng- 
lish household some thirty years ago. It 
sedulously refrains from having any spe- 
cial point or “idea.” It records in piti- 
less detail the egotism, the whimsicality, 
the grubbiness, the fancies, the predilec- 
tions of an average sort of family of 
children. It represents a kind of thing 
which has been very much done of late, 
and is a solid piece of work in that kind. 
But it adds nothing of great account to 
our lore of youth or to our debt to Mr. 
Walpole. And Jeremy is too neutral and 
“average” a youngster to absorb atten- 
tion for his own sake. 


The Run of the Shelves 


ISS ELLEN FITZGERALD has 
translated for Doubleday, Page the 
French Volume of “Walt Whitman: The 
Man and his Work,” published by M. 
Léon Bazalgette in 1908. Miss FitzGerald 
teaches English in a normal college, and 
her own English is a melancholy proof 
of the growing insensibility of educators 
and publishers alike to their obligations 
as curators of the language. M. Bazal- 
gette is not a critic; he is a biographer, 
or, better, a portrait-painter, or, better 
still an indweller who invites the reader 
to share his domestication in the tene- 
ment of Whitman’s personality. Person- 
ality in this case, includes and stresses 
the physique. There are moments when 
we feel disposed to say that the subject 
of this biography is the person of Walt 
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Whitman. The author can not take his 
hands off his poet’s frame; when he is 
not feeling his pulse, he is testing his 
muscle. 

The book has been prepared with some 
care. Every fact of weight is supported 
by a reference—the only means by which 
the exhibitor of a foreign theme can pro- 
tect both himself and his readers. There 
are parts of Whitman’s life, notably the 
period before 1855 and the finalities of 
his decline, which the devotion and per- 
severance of the biographer make rather 
vivid for us. But M. Bazalgette is in- 
separable from his subject; his jubilee 
from page 1 to page 355 is uninterrupted. 
Now a biographer who has chosen a sub- 
ject is a good deal in the position of a 
man who has married a wife. Devotion 
is the presumable motive in both acts, 
but henceforth a certain chariness or 
continence in praise is enjoined by the 
publicity of the relation. When the 
author is too lavish of exclamation points 
the reader parries with the question 
mark. Whitman was a man who might 
be said by a reckless figure to bathe in 
humanity, as he bathed in rivers or the 
sea, and this book is designed after a 
sort for bathers in Whitman. But much 
of the tonic effect of the robust plunge 
is lost when M. Bazalgette insists on 
heating the water for use in his private 
tank. 

In one sense the book is very thorough; 
it leaves no phase of Whitman’s life un- 
touched. The reader, however, may be re- 
minded of a delightful pleasantry which, 
according to a recent article in the Cen- 
tury, was uttered to General Pershing 
in Mexico by some person lowly enough 
to be impertinent: “Well, General, I 
think we’ve surrounded Villa—at least 
on one side.” It is in something of the 
same fashion that M. Bazalgette has en- 
circled Whitman. 


There is much more than antiquarian 
interest—though much of that, too, of 
an absorbing character—in Frederic J. 
Wood’s “Turnpikes of New England” 
(Boston: Marshall Jones), a handsome 
volume of which both author and pub- 
lisher have reason to be proud. A de- 
tailed history of each of the many turn- 
pike companies, such as is here fur- 
nished, offers a great deal to interest 
the engineer, and, from one point of 
view, summarizes the economic develop- 
ment of the country from the close of 
the Revolution to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. To all these varied ap- 
peals of his subject Major Wood is fully 
and discriminatingly responsive. 

The turnpikes were built by the first 
of the public service corporations. 
Scarcely one of them, though the public 
continued to subscribe for stock with an 
enthusiasm that is a little difficult to 
understand, ever collected enough tolls to 


pay even a decent interest return on the 
investment. Before many years, long 
before the competition of the railroads 
began to be felt, the corporations were 
glad to turn their highways over to the 
town or the county, which in turn were 
seldom glad to assume the responsibility. 
But, thanks to private enterprise, and 
in spite of public hostility to the pay- 
ment of tolls at all and to the tendency 
of the corporations to lay their roads in 
a straight line, no matter who was 
inconvenienced, communication between 
town and town was made, what it had 
hardly been before 1800, a practicable 
every-day affair. The book is furnished 
with excellent maps and many photo- 
graphs. 


There is one community in Palestine 
which must be watching the Zionists with 
more than trepidation. As old a feud 
as any that exists in the whole world is 
that between the Jews and the Samari- 
tans, and age has not abated its vigor. 
The Moslems and Christians may view 
the Jews as the Canaanites did the in- 
vading army of Joshua, but these can 
fairly take care of themselves. With the 
tiny body of Samaritans it is different, 
and only archeologists are interested in 
them as a strange bit of social and re- 
ligious fossilization. It is, therefore, to 
their advantage to have their very 
strangeness recognized. As museum 
specimens, if not as a viable people, they 
may be saved. So every book about them 
helps, and especially one like Dr. J. E. H. 
Thomson’s “The Samaritans, Their Testi- 
mony to the Religion of Israel.” (Lon- 
don: Oliver and Boyd), for it is full of 
vivid antiquarian detail. He evidently 
likes the Samaritans as he has known 
them, and he has known them quite inti- 
mately. He has recast, in his mind, the 
whole history of Israel round them and 
their problems—their ritual, their his- 
tory, their theology, and their sacred 
texts—and has gained thereby some most 
interesting ways of looking at that his- 
tory. There is much to be said for this 
method of shaking the kaleidoscope of 
the world, and Dr. Thomson has used it 
skilfully. As he says himself, he has come 
out with conclusions which agree neither 
with traditional orthodoxy nor with the 
orthodoxy of the dominant critical 
school; and that is a distinct gain. The 
more dominant schools, orthodox or so- 
called critical, are criticised, the better it 
is for them and for everybody. When 
their conclusions pose as “the assured re- 
sults of modern science” they invite 
new thunderbolts, and there are several 
celestial flashes in this book. 


“Home, Then What?—The Mind of the 
Doughboy, A. E. F.” (Doran) consists of 
thirty short essays submitted by Ameri- 


can expeditionary soldiers in a prize com- 
petition. Able the essays are not, if one 
reflects on the aggregate of brains and 
of literary ability, tried or untried, which 
the conscription of the entire young man- 
hood of an enlightened people must have 
sent to France. Diversified the essays 
are not. Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, in 
the uncritical benevolence of a sunny 
“Foreword,” begins his first paragraph 
with the assertion that it would take a 
thousand pens with a thousand nibs 
apiece to set down the variety of 
thoughts in the minds of two million 
doughboys. He begins his second para- 
graph by saying that their minds ran in 
grooves. The likeness of men to each 
other is modified surprisingly little by 
that cult of individuality in the universal 
praise of which we assert our difference 
and prove our unity. The feelings, the 
purposes, in these papers are exemplary. 
This is partly the outcome of the condi- 
tions. A prize competition is an inspec- 
tion or dress parade, and it is only nat- 
ural that the ideas and sentiments which 
appear in it should be _ beautifully 
groomed. 

All this is true; but its truth has no 
quarrel with the other truth that lovers 
of America might replenish their faith 
in its destiny by a perusal of these 
manly, modest, sane, and patriotic es- 
says. A year in military service has al- 
tered the stuff of the ideals of these 
young men very little, but it has done for 
their ideals what it has done for their 
persons—made them erect and robust. 
It is curious to observe that in these 
writers there is no visible mark of any 
lasting effect upon their spirits of the 
horrors and squalors to which their rela- 
tion has been so intimate and painful. 
Not one of them finds his present world 
ugly. 


Mr. Humphrey Milford, of the Oxford 
University Press, has recently issued for 
the British Academy two pamphlets: 
“Shakespeare and the Makers of Vir- 
ginia,” and “Sir James Murray.” The 
first, the annual Shakespeare lecture for 
1919, is the work of Sir A. W. Ward, a 
fellow of the Academy, who speaks in 
most complimentary fashion of “Shakes- 
peare and the Founders of Liberty in 
America,” by Professor C. M. Gayley, of 
the University of California. The sec- 
ond pamphlet is interesting to Americans 
because it has to do with the learned 
editor of the Oxford Dictionary, Sir 
James A. H. Murray, who, it will be 
remembered, died in 1915, before the 
completion of this great work. This 
interesting biographical sketch is writ- 
ten by Dr. Murray’s principal coadjutor, 
Dr. Henry Bradley, who truly says of his 
chief that “it is to Murray far more than 
to any other man that the honor of this 
great achievement will belong.” 
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Drama 


Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘Sacred 
and Profane Love’’— 
John Barrymore in 


“Richard III’’ 


R. ARNOLD BENNETT’S “Sacred 
and Profane Love,” which is aiding 
Miss Elsie Ferguson to pack the Morosco 
Theatre, is a play of which I do not 
clearly grasp the purport. An outline of 
the plot may serve to explain my diffi- 
culties, if it explains nothing else, to the 
inquiring reader. 

In the first act an inexperienced young 
girl, Carlotta Peel, gives herself to a cele- 
brated pianist, Emilio Diaz, on the ur- 
gency of feelings implanted by an hour’s 
acquaintance. This takes place in a 
house of timid and even peevish respec- 
tability, and Mr. Bennett’s excuse for the 
dramatic impropriety is puerile. What- 
ever our view of the morality of the act 
—Mr. Bennett’s unconcern about its mor- 
als is Olympian—surely we can not but 
feel that, on the part of two persons of 
the first order of human capacity, its pre- 
cipitation is clownish. The mere sense 
of artistic process which inhibits the be- 
ginning of a symphony with its finale or 
a novel (the girl is a novelist) with the 
concluding chapter should have inter- 
posed its quiet veto. The girl, however, 
becomes frightened and distrustful, and 
the hurry of her tremulous flight in the 
chill of the reproachful provides a brief 
scene of novel interest. Afterwards she 
repents, but—and here lies the pith and 
marrow of the play—what she repents is 
not the deed, but the departure. She 
had failed in faith. 

Act II discovers Carlotta Peel, after 
a lapse of seven years, accumulating fame 
and fortune by the composition of heart- 
probing novels in a suburb of London. 
The main plot is almost motionless, but 
there is a curious interlude in which Car- 
lotta finally declines an elopement with a 
married publisher to whom she had con- 
fessed her attachment and vouchsafed a 
kiss. The import of this outbreak of vir- 
tue is not clear unless Mr. Bennett means 
to suggest that the persons who yield 
magnificently can magnificently renounce. 

The third act finds Carlotta Peel at 
the door of Emilio Diaz, whom the mor- 
phine habit has expelled from concert 
halls and decent hotels, and condemned to 
the ignominies of a degenerate life in an 
evil district of forgetful Paris. Diaz is 
brought to accept the companionship and 
nursing of Carlotta at the end of a long 
scene, which is somewhat bloodshot and 
disheveled for the author of “Clay- 
hanger,” and which, lying inside the 
story, lies outside the theme. Indeed the 
theme and story in this play remind one 


of those fellow-travelers who rejoin each 
other after frequent separations. 

Act IV, in contrast to Act III, might 
almost be described as an element in the 
theme, but an interlude in the story. 
The return of Diaz to London, where, in 
the confidence of returning health and 
skill, he plays, amid resurgent plaudits, 
in an overflowing concert-hall, is of 
course essential to the narrative. But the 
real point of Act IV is the momentary 
revival of Carlotta’s old insecurity as to 
the faithfulness of Diaz, an insecurity 
which is finally dispelled by his utter- 
ance of the tranquillizing words: “I 
drink to our marriage.” 

What does all this mean? Trust, says 
Mr. Bennett. Yes: but trust where and 
when? Are men as men to be trusted in 
illicit ties? The male record is discour- 
aging. Are artists as such to be trusted 
in like relations? The artistic record is 
disquieting. If Mr. Bennett means that 
in illicit relations trust is doubly im- 
perative, because the securities for the 
permanence of such unions are all in- 
ternal, his point is sound. But a retort 
would be promptly forthcoming to the 
effect that the failure of so devoted and 
courageous a woman as Carlotta Peel to 
attain or maintain that unfaltering trust 
is proof of the inherent brittleness of 
such connections. The mischief of un- 
authorized relations is that their main- 
tenance demands more character than 
human nature can supply. A woman 
should not flee from her great moment. 
Possibly not. But will Mr. Bennett un- 
dertake to provide the woman with some 
clear tests for distinguishing the really 
great moment from those imitations of 
great moments by which her sisters have 
been cruelly and irreparably deceived? 
His man and woman marry in the end— 
accept an external security. Trust in 
God, but keep your powder dry. 

Miss Elsie Ferguson’s success as Car- 
lotta Peel is only moderate. Her voice in 
plain speech is dry and a little hard, 
and when she needs an emotional voice, 
her only expedient is to open sluices. It 
then becomes a rainy voice, a wading 
voice, sometimes a drowned voice, and 
the hearer is irritated by Carlotta’s in- 
sistence that he join her in the celebra- 
tion of her sorrow. Mr. Jose Ruben gave 
a life-like presentation of a Diaz in whom 
perhaps the original is a little lightened 
and reduced. 

“Richard III,” in which Mr. Arthur 
Hopkins presents Mr. John Barrymore 
in a notable performance at the Ply- 
mouth Theatre, is a play of restless 
energy and brilliant episodes. But it suf- 
fers from the fact that it is a chronicle- 
play in form, a character-play in essence; 
and, since the chronicle-play is inevitably 
the regulative force, the result is an ex- 
position of character that is prolix, scat- 
tering, repetitious, and unclimaxed. 
Richard himself is never dull but I should 





have liked better a Richard who was 
more subtle and less complex. The com- 
plexity begins in the division of the hero 
into two men. There is Richard, and 
there is—Dickon. Richard is the dis- 
sembler, the contriver, the Jesuit; Dickon 
is the grotesque, the imp, the sneerer, the 
scoffer, the Mephistopheles. Richard and 
Dickon are more than once at cross-pur- 
poses; Dickon would speak when Richard 
craves his silence; in the fantastic scene 
in Act I where Richard wins the heart 
of Lady Anne by methods which insult 
both her heart and her intelligence, the 
derision really nullifies the subtlety. , 

But the division between Richard and 
Dickon is not the end of the complexities; 
Richard himself is complex. Among his 
brutal compeers he is not the fox among 
lions; he is only the lion with a vulpine 
streak. His policy succumbs to his 
wrath, as it bends to his impishness. His 
rage dispenses with Buckingham whom 
his cunning would have anchored to his 
side. In the crisis of his fate his craft 
disappears, and he is thrown back upon 
that valor and ferocity which was the 
common heritage and stronghold of his 
race. 

Such a nature is evidently complex. It 
is too complex to excel in subtlety. Ina 
man who is lion and ape as well as fox, 
the fox will never be perfected. Shake- 
speare in Richard sought to give us the 
artist in crime; what he gave was the 
criminal, but not the artist. Shake- 
speare’s age was nowhere more artless 
than in the view it took of artfulness; a 
perfect willingness to lie and kill seemed 
an ample equipment for successful vil- 
lainy. Richard murdered unwisely, his 
methods are often blunt and crude, he is 
quite as much the juggler or sorcerer as 
the tactician (see his handling of Anne 
and Elizabeth), and Shakespeare has not 
spared him the crowning humiliation of 
taking from Buckingham the hint for the 
prayer-book and churchmen scene, almost 
the only scene in which he bears himself 
with incontestable astuteness. 

What does Mr. John Barrymore do 
with a Richard of this kind? He does a 
great deal, and much of what he does is 
fine. To begin with a detail or two, Mr. 
Barrymore knows how to listen; as the 
Lady Anne scene clearly shows he can 
make listening an act. Again, he has hit 
upon the art of soliloquizing; the “win- 
ter of our discontent” speech was admir- 
able in the leisurely tentativeness, the ob- 
vious search of the mind for the next 
thought, which alone can justify or ex- 
tenuate soliloquy. But the great original 
beauty of his work was that the Richard 
he portrayed was mainly thoughtful, 
with a mind not quick or springing, but 
ruminative, a_ self-infolding, self-em- 
bosomed mind, looking out from its cov- 
ert with a curious, contented, relishing 
sagacity at the world and its own conduct 

(Continued on page 314) 
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(Continued from page 312) 

in the world. His best speeches had the 
effect of distillations, distilled venom, it 
is true, but extracts and concentrations 
nevertheless. There were other parts of 
his work that seemed to me raw beside 
this beautiful and satisfying ripeness. 
He blustered sometimes, and his bluster 
struck me as no better than that of the 
ungifted actor; indeed, bluster would 
seem to have the property of reducing all 
artists to a level. The trait has its war- 
rant in the drama, but the half-animal 
element in Richard, which I can not but 
think that the tradition of the stage has 
imposed on a reluctant Shakespeare, was 
brought out by Mr. Barrymore with a 
success that set a premium ‘upon failure. 
I had no pleasure in the laugh, the leer, 
or the guttural noises, and in what might 
be half symbolically described as the 
licking of the chops after some act of 
blood. I felt only another recreancy to 
the high ideals which ruled the greater 
and the graver sections of his work. 

The support, while respectable in the 
mass, was scarcely provocative of hyper- 
boles. The settings of Mr. Robert E. 
Jones, on the contrary, were a support 
and an alleviation to the play. To a 
period in which history shades off into 
fiction at its borders, Mr. Jones was wise 
enough to give a legendary setting, a 
setting in which vivid centres fade away 
into marginal indistinctness. He gave 


meaning and animation to the Middle 
Ages without dispelling the twilight into 
which their actualities have receded. 


O. W. FIRKINS 


Books and the News 


Sea Stories 


HE National Marine League and the 
American Library Association are 
craftily inciting readers and writers to 
choose the best ten books of the sea. It 
should not be difficult to start the argu- 
ment; most of us, like Hamiet, will fight 
upon this theme until our eyelids will 
no longer wag. It is inherited, perhaps, 
from far-off ancestors, like the love for 
wood fires, and though we be the mildest 
and least sea-faring persons going, we 
can hold strong opinions about nautical 
writers. I have always sympathized with 
that strange mariner, Captain Parker 
Pitch, in Carryl’s ballad: 
His disposition, so to speak, 
Was nautically soft and weak; 
He feared the rolling ocean, and 
He very much preferred the land. 


For he summed it all up: 


Says Captain Pitch: “The ocean swell 
Makes me exceedingly unwell.” 


And so, though I put to sea with mis- 
givings, I am as ready as others to say 











which seem to me the best books about 

the sailor and the ocean. Here they are: 
Janvier. “In the Sargasso Sea.” 
Clark Russell. “List, ye Landsmen!” 
Clark Russell. “My Shipmate Louise.” 
Hamblen. “On Many Seas.” 
R. L. Stevenson. “The Wrecker.” 
Bullen. “The Cruise of the Cachalot.” 


Slocum. “Sailing Alone Around the 
World.” 
Kipling. “The Seven Seas.” 


W. W. Jacobs. “Many Cargoes.” 

Southey. “Life of Nelson.” 

Janvier, in his story of the young 
sailor, caught in that vast tangle of old 
wrecks in the mythical Sargasso Sea, 
not only tells a fine tale of adventure, 
with all the magic and wonder of the sea, 
but he concentrates his reader’s atten- 
tion upon the lonely experiences of one 
man, in a fashion hardly equalled since 
Robinson Crusoe. Clark Russell is still, 
to me, the first among his kind, and no 
psychological Mr. Conrad can equal him. 
It is customary .to recommend his first 
success, “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” 
but the two which I have named, in spite 
of their sentimental titles, are better 
examples. Both contain, though it is 
irrelevant to their excellence, his always 
amusing and eminently correct treatment 
of that difficult situation: the unchaper- 
oned young lady and the resourceful hero. 
Mr. H. E. Hamblen, writing under the 
pseudonym of “Frederick Benton Will- 
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iams,” made of his “On Many Seas; the Orczy, Baroness. His Majesty Well-Be- 
loved. Doran. 


Life and Exploits of a Yankee Sailor,” a 
capital book of yarns, a sort of latter- 
day “Two Years Before the Mast.” It 
is presented as fact, not fiction. Not all 
of Stevenson’s “Wrecker” is upon the 
sea; but the ocean chapters are pure gold, 
as a murder story its horror is unsur- 
passed, and as a mystery only the actual 
events of the cruise of the “Marie 
Celeste” can be quoted with it. 

Of “The Cruise of the Cachalot; 
Round the World after Sperm Whales,” 
Mr. Kipling said all that is needed: “It 
is immense—there is no other word. 
I’ve never read anything that equals it 
in its deep-sea wonder and mystery.” 
Captain Slocum’s “Sailing Alone Around 
the World” is unique—humorous and 
extraordinary. You have only to hunt 
for quotations about all the phases of 
ocean life and adventure to prove that 
there are more apt ones in Kipling’s 
“Seven Seas” than in any other single 
volume of poetry. For humorous short 
stories of the sea, and along shore, Mr. 
Jacobs leads all the rest; his ‘““Many Car- 
goes” contains some of his best tales. 
Southey’s “Life of Nelson” is not apt to 
be displaced as a readable biography; 
greater accuracy, or greater fullness of 
historical detail may, of course, be found. 
Nobody has yet done so well for our 
naval hero, Paul Jones. The scientific 
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historians have made it unlikely that 
anyone ever will. 

The omission of Mr. Conrad from such 
a list will cause more objection that any- 
thing else. Like Meredith, he has his 
warm admirers and he has those who 
simply can not read him. The former 
look upon the latter as Mr. Tumulty is 
said to look upon Republicans; simply as 
boll weevils. I think that Mr. Conrad’s 
sincere admirers have been reinforced 
through clever advertising — through 
spreading the idea that one must like 
him for the sake of intellectual distinc- 
tion. But to those who do not find his 
characters interesting—and there are 
many such—it matters not about the 
beauty of his descriptions, nor the thrill- 
ing quality of some of the incidents. 
Quarter-deck and forecastle alike, in Mr. 
Conrad’s novels, look to me like psycho- 
logical clinics. Though I can fancy and 
tolerate Jesse James and his brother in a 
ship’s crew, I do not expect to meet—I 
do not care to meet—Henry James and 
his brother, William, there. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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